



If you want a stereo now 
and a system later. 


Start with our Model RE-7670. ears through a pair of full- stereo cassette. Model RS-256US 

Today, a great stereo receiver. range speakers. That don’t lose or 8-track stereo cartridge, 

Tomorrow, a complete stereo system, anything because they’re acous- Model RS-803US. It’s a matter of 

A system you can build gradually. 

In case you’re long on desire 
but short on capital. 

You start with a radio that 
plays FM/AM and FM stereo. 

Packed with all kinds of 
complicated circuitry you could 
pay a lot more for. An FET tuner, 
tuned RF stage, AFC on FM, stereo 
selector, separate bass and treble 
controls, Solid-State devices. 

You can learn what they do 
from the hi-fi books. But you 
can hear what they do for your 


tically matched to the system 
and individually controlled. 

And once you get started with 
the RE-7670’s kind of sound, there’s 
no stopping. Because we built in 
a lot of jacks. And built the 
things that jack into them. 

Like our 4-speed changer. 
Model RD-7673. Esthetically, you’ll 
dig it because it matches the 
walnut-finished radio. Emotionally, 
you’ll dig what it does for 
your records. 

Like our tape decks. Either 


taste. And by the time you’re ready 
to add these, you’ll have plenty. 

But for now, just get the 
“Barrington,” Model RE-7670. 

At any Panasonic dealer. It wont 
be long before it grows on you. 






The program on this screen 
may save your life some day. 


The eminent Swedish physician, 
Dr. Olof P. Norlander, at the 
graphic display screen in the operat- 
ing room, is reviewing data on 
his patient's condition. He is getting 
it on an up-to-the-second basis. 

During this operation, an almost 
limitless number of "values" are 
being collected and analyzed. 

A built-in warning signal will flag 
critical situations. 

Data on display screens in other 
locations, such as doctors' offices 
and X-ray rooms, are being followed 
by other staff members. 

They're using our Patient Data 
System. 

From surgery to teaching 

Our Patient Data System was 


developed and installed at Stock- 
holm's Karolinska Hospital in close 
cooperation with the medical staff. 
And one has been ordered by a 
prominent New York City univer- 
sity hospital for the surgical 
metabolism intensive care unit. 

(The Patient Data System may 
also be used in post-operative 
care, releasing skilled staff from 
many routine tasks.) 

Bringing down medical costs 

Sheraton, our hotel subsidiary, 
has expanded its interests into the 
field of medical care— into what we 
call Convatel centers. These pro- 
vide a full range of medical services 
for patients between acute 
hospital care and return to daily 


living, at rates substantially lower 
than those at local hospitals. 

Our first now serves the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Medical Center 
Hospital and the community of 
Burlington. A similar unit serves 
St. Vincent Hospital in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Just a beginning, 
but there are more to come. 

ITT and you 

These developments are but two 
examples of how we respond to 
the changing needs of our changing 
world. And which can mean a 
happier and, hopefully, a longer life 
for you and people everywhere. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

ITT 

SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 





Like every Chrysler we build, Royal 
comes with a torsion-bar suspension 
system. 

LeSabre and Delta use coil springs. 

Which is better? 

Weil, it's interesting to note that 
GM does use torsion bars on two 
models: one of the most expensive 
Cadillacs and the most expensive 
Oldsmobile. 

Yet for all Royal's extra values, 
it's priced just about the same as 
LeSabre and Delta 88. 

Now are we coming through? 

Royal. A bit of friendly persuasion 
to introduce you to what a full-sized 
car should be. 

A Chrysler. 

. At a price head-on 
CHRYSLER | W ith Buick and Olds. 

Coming Through. 


People who own Chryslers tend 
to come back for more. We're very 
proud of the fact that the majority 
of our owners have owned Chryslers 
in the past. 

All we have to do then, is persuade 
you to buy that first Chrysler. So we're 
coming through with the Royal. 

A brand-new series of Chryslers. 

At a new low price. 

It's our friendly way of introducing 
as many people as possible to the 
finest-designed, best-built Chryslers 
we've ever offered. 

Royal is every inch a Chrysler. 
Uncompromisingly full-sized. 

It's also a bigger car than our 
chief competition, Buick LeSabre 
and Olds Delta 88. 

With a roomier interior. 

And a bigger trunk. 

Even the engine is bigger. In cubic 
inches and in horsepower. Yet it still 
runs on regular gas. 


Friendly persuasion. 
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Next week 

ALl AND FRAZIER arc in ihcir 
Iasi hours of preparation, and 
worldwide anticipation builds 
to next week's climax in Mad- 
ison Square Garden. A bat- 
tlefield survey by Mark Kram. 

THE PGA championship shifts 
to a winter date and the coif 
pros' own course in Palm 
Beach. Dan Jenkins reports 
the first big tournament of 1971 
— and maybe the toughest. 

POISON, spread by sheepmen 
and Government employees to 
kill off predators, saturates the 
West. Jack Olsen views the 
continuing slaughter with 
some passion and much alarm. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


How do you capture in art a sporting 
event that happened 60 years ago? One 
way is to call in a man who has done 
this kind of tiling for us many times 
—Artist Robert Handvillc. A master 
of the technique, Handvillc is able to 
work with bits of motion picture film 
and photographs to re-create with ac- 
curacy and forcefulness the excitement 
of moments long passed. 

On the cover of this issue and in 
the story beginning on page 39, Hand- 
ville has depicted meaningful situations 
in some of the biggest heavyweight 
championship fightsof the century: Jess 
Willard vs. Jack Johnson in Havana 



RESUSCITATOR ROBERT HANDVILLE 


in 1915; the Tunncy- Dempsey “long 
count" fight in 1927; Joe Louis meet- 
ing cocky Billy Conn in 1941; Rocky 
Marciano flooring Ezzard Charles in 
1954; and finally the confrontation be- 
tween Muhammad Ali and Joe Fra- 
zier. which has not even happened yet. 
Even though he never saw any of 
them — especially the one that won't 
be held until next week Handvillc's 
artistry brings these famous matches 
alive. 

To depict the light that has not hap- 
pened, Handvillc drew heavily on his 
imagination and his memory of for- 
mer performances by the principals. 
But to bring the old contests back to 
new life, he sat watching ancient fight 
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films being run over and over. With 
him was Senior Editor Marlin Kane, 
a boxing fan from way back who had 
personally seen every one of the con- 
tests concerned except that between 
Willard and Johnson, which the de- 
feated Johnson later claimed he had 
thrown. Seeing that film convinced 
Handville the knockout was genuine 
enough. “It was a tremendous punch," 
says Handville, and his painting so 
shows it. 

As he watched the films, Handville 
was surprised at the way Tunney kept 
his hands low against Dempsey. “I 
thought only Ali did that,” he said. 
But Kane straightened him out, ex- 
plaining. "It was a common style in 
the old days. All boxing styles arc cy- 
clical. Today wc have passed the Pat- 
terson peek-a-boo, and soon hands will 
start dropping again.” 

By the time he had seen most of the 
old movies that Sports Illustrattd 
used as reference for this story, boxers 
and sluggers were dancing and shuf- 
fling before Handville's eyes. Finally 
came Marciano-Charles. and it was 
Rocky who impressed Handville as the 
most dangerous fighter of all. “He 
gave a lesson in how to reduce a guy to 
nothing," says Handvillc. 

When it came to matching Ali and 
Frazier, Handvillc was handicapped by 
the fact that he had never drawn Fra- 
zier before, though he had painted Ali 
several times. But once again movie 
films provided all the hints Handvillc 
needed. The result was the action 
shown on pages 46-47. Frazier bores 
for Ali's middle. Ali dances away and 
then shoots a long left jab to Frazier's 
head just as — it seems to us — he will 
surely do on March 8. But, wc asked, 
what will happen in the last round? 
Handville shook his head, smiled, and 
said something about the limits of ar- 
tistic license. Resuscitation, yes. Clair- 
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AMERICAN CONTINENTAL 
GAS OR ELECTRIC CARS 

Meet a rugged swinger. A good looking new 
model built for action-easy wheeling all around 
the course and up the steepest grades. Built for 
safety, with a low center of gravity giving maxi- 
mum stability. You get tracking without tipping, 
and a quiet ride that stays comfortable all day 
long. 

A car built with that extra margin of reliability 
and dependability. When you're spending a long 
day on the course you need a golf car you can 
depend on. No more long walks back. With 
American Continental you get 20 hours of oper- 
ation on a single battery charge or two full days 
of 36 holes to a tank of gas. 

American Continental golf cars are always ready 
to go. We engineered them for dependable per- 
formance and low maintenance. Whether you 
prefer gasoline driven or electric power, these 
new cars are smooth, responsive and rugged. 
Best of all they’re economical - to buy. to oper- 
ate. For the best deal around see your American 
Continental dealer. 

Dealer or Distributor inquiries are invited, 
please write: 


AMERICAN CONTINENTAL. INC. 

HEATH INTERNATIONAL. INC. 

Marketing Division for American Continental, Inc. 


33737 32 Mile Road. Richmond. Mich. 48062 


ENGINEERED TO TAKE THE 
STEEPEST GRADES IN STRIDE 




If we knew you 
were coming, we’d have 
filled out your form. 



And you’d set a 
guaranteed car. 

When we know you’re 
coming, we guarantee 
you a car and get you to 
that car the fastest way 
possible. That means 
most of the time-con- 
suming paper work that 
used to be done at the 
counter is filled out in 
advance. 

Your time is valuable 
to you and to your com- 
pany. So National tries 
not to waste any of it. 
Just call 800-328-4567 
toll-free, 24 hours a day 


from any place fora guar- 
anteed car anywhere. 

We call this new ad- 
vancement in our guar- 
anteed reservations pro- 
gram, Travelmax. 

Max, National's com- 
puter, knows where 
every one of our cars is 
every minute. When we 
tell you you’ve got a 
car, we know it's going 
to, be there. (National 
is the only car rental 
company that can make 
that statement.) 


Parts of our Travelmax 
program you see. What 
you don't see are the 
constant improvements 
Travelmax makes in our 
airport procedures that 
get you to your car faster 
than ever before. 

Add all this up, and 
it gives you the most 




advanced reservation 
system in the car rental 
industry. When your 
business is making the 
customer No. 1, that’s 
the way you do things. 


Ride with us and 
be number 1 

Jto CL tyuuxfc 



NATIONAL 

CAR RENTAL 


• Guaranteed, computerized 
reservations. 

• 2400 U.S. and international 
locations. (Tilden-Rent-A-Car 
in Canada) 

• S&H Green Stamps 

• We feature GM cars: Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick 
and Cadillac 

• 800-328-4567 toll free 






New members of 
Capitol Record Club can take this 
superb Longines Symphonette 


STEREO 

PHONO 


You can actually own this superb Component Stereo Phonograph 
lor just $19.98! Engineered by the famed Longines Symphonette, 
this stereo phonograph features complete solid-state design . 
two full-range bass-reflex speakers . . - separate tone controls . 
diamond stylus . . . ceramic cartridge . . . wood-grain enclosures . 
plus a host of other features you'd expect only in a stereo costing 
up to $80! Yet it is yours for just $19.98 with new membership in 
Capitol Record Club. (Stereo headphones— just $4.98 additional.) 
You receive FREE each month the Club's full-sized, full-color mag- 
azine, KEYNOTES. Each issue takes you inside the exciting world 
of records and recording stars, in addition to offering literally 
hundreds of top albums. If you want only the regular selection of 
your musical division as shown in KEYNOTES, you need do nothing 
—it will be shipped automatically. Or you may order any other 
records offered ... or take no record at all . . . just by returning the 
convenient selection notice by the date specified. 


Choose from over 400 records a month from all the top labels and 
stars. Enjoy albums by headliners like Tom Jones . . . The Letter- 
men . . Engelbert Humperdinck . The Beatles . Merle Haggard 
. Glen Campbell ... Johnny Cash and hundreds more! 

Immediate charge privileges! Never pay for Club purchases until 
after you receive and enjoy them. If every album does not meet 
your highest expectations simply return it for full credit. Also take 
advantage of special Club sales on records and electronic equip- 
ment at truly bargain prices. 

Receive FREE records! Once you complete trial membership, take 
one record FREE (just 25C shipping-handling) for every one you 
buy. That's nearly a 50% discount for the rest of your life! Don't 
delay! Enjoy all these Club benefits . . . plus your own Component 
Stereo Phonograph for just $19.98! Fill in and mail the attached 
order card today! 


IF ORDER CARD IS MISSING-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAYI 
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Louis Armstrong 

MU MM' 


STEPPENWOLF 




STRAWBERRY WINE 
TIME TO KIU 
THE RUMOR 


BEACH BOYS ■ merle haggard I 

SUNFLOWER ■ IHC nOOMf SK* Of H£ I 


I PEGGY LEE 


ROM THESE TOP HITS I 


r N I H Y 


GLLN 


CAMPBELL 


THE BAND 

STAGE FRIGHT 



for only 


$79.98 

value 


When you agree to buy just one 
record now and as few as 12 
more in the next 12 months. 




Florida like 
it used to be. 

It's called 
Turtle Creek. 

Peaceful. Unhurried. Unspoiled. Uncrowded. 

And for all practical purposes, undiscovered, 
although it's just seven miles from Hobe Sound and 
eighteen from Palm Beach. If you think you might 
like to build a home here, or have your own 
condominium apartment, just write or call 
(305) 746-7443 in Tequesta. (5) Florida 33458. 

We're twenty years behind the times. 

And we think that's great ! 

TURTLE 

CREEKS 

Florida. Like it used to be. 

A Bliss & Laughlin Property 



props 

The balls, poles, clubs, reels, boats, bows 
and boots that sportsmen use in their 
various pursuits are among the most ex- 
quisitely-manufactured artifacts of man, 
because they are made in the quest for 
excellence. In sports equipment, form 
truly follows function, and function— per- 
formance— is what sport is about. What 
golfer does not yearn for yet a better 
putter, or skier a better ski? Sports is 
performance, and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
is the Magazine of Performance. 
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For Lovers 

. . .of the theater and the fine 
arts: sets and costumes by 70 
great painters and sculptors 
in one lavishly illustrated gift 
volume. 

Art And The Stage In The 
20th Century. 


$35.00 at your bookstore 
or direct from 


^ New York Graphic Society Ltd. 

Greenwich, Conn 06830 


BOOKTALK 

Knick books, like Knick victories, are 
plentiful items now In midtown Manhattan 

B ecause most of the major publishing 
houses are located in New York City, 
the literary world of sports seems bounded 
by Shea Stadium and Madison Square Gar- 
den. Through the years, books on the Yan- 
kees, Giants, Mcts and Jets have flowed 
from the presses like manna from Man- 
hattan, while the reading public has waited 
in vain for the printed word about cham- 
pions from other cities. Even the dynastic 
Boston Celtics generated only half a smat- 
tering of books. 

The most recent New York champions 
are the National Basketball Association's 
K nicks, and by the end of last Christmas 
season's publishing orgy no less than seven 
Knick books were spawned. They ranged 
from the standard paperback hurry-up job, 
hitchhiking on current headlines (The In- 
credible Knick s by Phil Pepe, Popular Li- 
brary, 75e), to a pretty thorough photo- 
essay on the playoffs ( Take h All by Phil 
Jackson and George Kalinsky, Macmillan, 
$7.95; Collier Books paperback, $3.95). In 
between were such items as The Open Man 
by Dave DeBusschere (Random House, 
S6.95), a humorous, sentimental and some- 
what superficial player's diary; the auto- 
biographical Clyde by Walt Frazier and Joe 
Jarcs (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, $6.95), 
a faithful transcription of a surprisingly tra- 
ditional man; and The View from Section 
III by Mike Shatzkin (Prentice-Hall, 
$5.95), an honest attempt at a fan's diary. 
In Miracle on 33rd Street (Simon and Schu- 
ster, S6.95), Author Phil Berger provides 
some valuable insights into a variety of bas- 
ketball's aspects from the prejudices of the 
players to the weight of the ball. Unfor- 
tunately he too often obscures their clarity 
behind a Manhattan smog of verbiage: “The 
vibrations that filled a locker room were 
cathode bolts against midnight velvet." 

The best of the current crop of Knick 
books is Pete Axthelm's The City Game 
(Harper's Magazine Press, S6.50), which 
leads the reader away from his seat in Mad- 
ison Square Garden to the Harlem play- 
grounds where the game often begins. Some 
of the great names of the sport came out of 
those asphalt strips to bask in the limelight 
of the Garden, earning fame, fortune and 
that goal of all today's heroes — security. 
But, as Axlhclm reminds us, there were many 
whose futures were tinged in darker hue: 
Earl Mamgault, who went to prison as a 
drug addict: Kenny Bellinger, whose last 
leap was a hunted man's desperate vault be- 
tween buildings. In this book there is more 
talk of them than of the easy successes. 

In a way that his competitors do not, Axl- 
hclm manages to give the game and the 
team he is writing about genuine dimension. 

—Jim Kaplan 


“Dan, you know what that is 
up there in those stands 
and down here on this foot- 
ball field? What we've got 
around us here is the great- 
est thing in the whole 



Dan Jenkins, Senior Editor of Sports Illustrated, has captured this America 
in a lively new book that combines history, nostalgia, affection, and wry criticism in a literate 
blend that will delight readers and fans alike. 


It s all here— a Texas-OKIahoma weekend. The Gipper. O. J.. 
The Game. USC vs. UCLA. The Little Brown Jug, Woody 
Hayes. Sammy Baugh, Dick Butkus. Darrell Royal. Knute 
Rockne— the pageantry, performers, fun and dedication of 
a sport so colorfully aged by tradition and sustained by 
rivalries that a mere thirty million ticket buyers live and die 
with it every year." 


Saturday's America is a SPORTS ILLUSTRATED book pub- 
lished by Little. Brown. It's available at bookstores for $5.95 
... or you can order your copy by sending the coupon below 
plus your check or money order for $5.95 (plus 30c postage 
and handling) to Sports Illustrated. Box 1000, New York. 
New York 10019. 


Please send me _ 


.copies of 


SATURDAY S AMERICA. 

My check or money order for $ is 

enclosed. (Please add 30c postage and handling 
for each book ordered.) 



Name 

Address 


City 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
BOX 1000, NEW YORK. N.Y. 10019 


State 


Zip 


Introducing a limited edition 


Fifty years ago, che first Lincoln offered such amenities as 
bud vases, mohair upholstery, and a revolutionary 81 h.p. 
engine. 

Today, Lincoln Continental commemorates its first car 
with a brand new 50th Anniversary model: the Town Car. 

This is a very special car. A personal statement. It is not 
intended for great masses of people. It will be produced in 
strictly limited numbers. 

You see in the picture the Town Car in its special 50th 
Anniversary Gold Moondust Metallic color. The roof is a 
stunning new black cavalry twill vinyl. 

The interior, except for the Brazilian rosewood grain 


appliques and the polished chromium highlights, is black. 
Black natural grain leathers on seating surfaces. Black vinyl 
fabrics. Black cut pile nylon carpeting. Black napped nylon 
headlining. 

You may care to note that, in addition to Anniversary 
Gold, you may custom order your Town Car in 25 other ex 
terior colors. And 7 other interior colors. 

Color aside, the Town Car is built to be the most har* 
monious blend of luxury and engineering excellence the 
discerning buyer could wish for. 

From small niceties such as the vanity mirror mounted 
in the glove box to major luxuries such as automatic tern- 

Continental: 




Lincoln ( Continental. Thelown ( Car. 


perature control, most comforts and conveniences are stand- 
ard equipment. 

Michelin steel-belted radial ply tires are standard. And 
so are automatic transmission, power steering, power brakes, 
and power front seats. 

You may wish to consider the option of Sure-Track, 
the industry's first computer controlled anti-skid braking 
system. 

At every hand, the Town Car reminds you of your 
unique and individual choice of motor car. Tasteful gold 
squares bearing your own initials etched in black are fur- 
nished, to be mounted on the outside of the front doors. 


The Town Car identifies itself with block letters mounted 
on each front fender and on the rear deck lid. 

In addition, with the special 50th Anniversary Gold 
Town Car, you are given a Limited Edition plaque that fits 
discreetly on the instrument panel. You will also receive a 
boxed set of 22 karat gold finished ignition and door keys. 

And as always, there is the incomparable Lincoln 
Continental ride. A ride as cathedral quiet, gossamer 
smooth, and reassuringly substantial as you have ever known 
in any car. 

The Town Car. Truly worthy of the proud Lincoln 
Continental name. 


the final step up. 



GOLDEfJ ANW1VERSARV COMAL : 

THIS LINCOLN (MENTAL TOWN CAR WAS ; 
PRODUCED IN LIIJI1E0 QUANTITY 10 COllUEMORATE » 
THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LINCOLN MOTOR CAR. - 
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That s what you get with the extra length v \ 
of Salem Super Kings. And the Springtime 
taste of NATURAL MENTHOL", not the 
artificial kind, is yours in every extra puff. 




Salem Super King. 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANE 


IN A FUNK ABOUT THE DUNK 

College basketball's dunk was dumped 
from the rules book in 1967 because it 
caused injuries to fingers and wrist, gave 
a special advantage to taller players and 
sometimes smashed up baskets and glass 
backboards. Now a movement is afoot 
to bring it back. 

Guy Lewis, Houston Cougar coach, 
opposed the dunk ban from the begin- 
ning and is even more "violently op- 
posed" to it today. 

"It was the most exciting shot in bas- 
ketball," he says, "and it hurt the game 
tremendously when they did away with 
it. I think the people on the rules com- 
mittee are afraid to admit they made a 
mistake. The absence of the dunk re- 
moved a lot of the excitement from the 
spectator’s point of view." 

UCLA's John Wooden thinks the 
dunk is comparable to baseball's home 
run in producing excitement. 

"When a big man does it, it's a crowd- 
pleascr," he says, "but when a little man 
does it it's a tremendous thrill." 

There are coaches, though, who dis- 
agree. George Ireland of Chicago-Loy- 
ola holds that “the art of the game is 
shooting, not stuffing or jamming." 

Without the dunk, he feels. "There 
arc no delays of games, no injuries and 
no backboards broken.” 

But an Associated Press poll indicated 
that a majority of coaches want the dunk 
restored. And if the NCAA rules com- 
mittee is listening, maybe it will be. 

COUNSEL ON PHYSICAL FITNESS 

Last week, for the first time since they 
were appointed in September, members 
of President Nixon's Sports Advisory 
Conference got together to attend a 
White House reception addressed by the 
President. 

"I am not the best one to speak on 
this subject,” Mr. Nixon told them 
quite frankly. “As a matter of fact . . . 
I really hate exercise for exercise's 
sake. Bud Wilkinson has constantly 
told me 1 must jog every day. I do a lit- 


tle. but about a minute is enough.” 

He went on to declare that it is no 
great disgrace if some people prefer to 
get their exercise vicariously. 

"Let us face it," he said, “this is a 
sports-minded country. That isn't bad. 
It has a lot to do with the spirit of a 
country, the fact that people arc inter- 
ested in how a golf match or a football 
game or a baseball game or. for that mat- 
ter, a tennis game comes out . . . that peo- 
ple who may not participate, who will 
never be champions, like to watch. . . . 

“With television and those marvelous 
closcups they have and the reruns and 
everythingelse, with television these days 
the tendency is for people just to sit 
there with feet up, eating pretzels and 
drinking — well, drinking, in any event — 
and that is their participation in sports. 
I do not think that is bad. As a matter 
of fact, that can do something for the 
spirit, as well — in both ways. . . . 

“I believe in competitive sports as a 
spectator or as a participant. I believe 
in the spirit that an individual develops 
either as he watches or as he partic- 
ipates in competition. 

"1 don't go along with the idea that 
all that really matters is jogging in place 
and having a good physical appearance. 
What really matters, of course, is the 
spirit as well as the body.” 

But then he promised that next morn- 
ing he would jog two minutes. 

GET A HORSE 

In this era of the 7-foot basketball cen- 
ter, the 6' y quarterback and the 250- 
pound tackle — even in high schools — 
the number of sports available to the 
average-size kid who isn't much taller 
or heavier than his father is dwindling 
fast. He can still run track, of course, 
and take part in baseball and soccer 
and tennis and lacrosse and wrestling — 
if his school happens to field teams in 
these sports — but there ought to be more. 

In the high schools of the West there 
is more. In high school rodeo it's spirit 
rather than size that counts. 


Take the Rio Grande High School 
Rodeo Club in Albuquerque, for in- 
stance. The 25 boy members average less 
than 145 pounds and the 10 girls on the 
team a mere 1 10. Yet they are winning 
trophies and being recruited by dozens 
of colleges that have rodeo scholarships. 

As Pat Trujillo, agriculture teacher 
and team sponsor, says: "It is amusing 
to me to sec boys who couldn’t qualify 
for a third-string football team match 
their 145 pounds with 1,000 pounds of 
steer.” 

ALL IS CONFUSION 

The Women's Liberation Movement has, 
at long last, come to Pocatello, Idaho, 
where Mrs. Nila Gilcrcst, who is 3 1 years 
old, mother of two boys, attractive and 
redhaired, has applied for a job as an as- 
sistant football coach at Idaho State Uni- 
versity. 

“I’m sure," she said, "I could attract 
a lot of players to Idaho State.” 

Mrs. Gilcrcst explained that she and 
her husband. Dr. Harry Gilcrcst, an oph- 
thalmologist. have been longtime foot- 
ball fans and that she has read a lot of 



books on coaching. She is, in fact, en- 
rolled in a coaching class at Idaho State. 

"I think it would be nice,” she said, 
"to have someone to put her arm around 
a dejected football player and say, ‘Hon- 
ey, do it this way.' That’d get a lot bet- 
ter response than cursing." 

And in Twin Falls, seat of the Col- 
lege of Southern Idaho — top-ranked 
junior college basketball team in the 
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country — one of the team's cheerleaders. 
Becky Howard, took offense w hen a male 
student entered the contest for home- 
coming queen. She countered by enter- 
ing the school's ugliest man contest. 

Archie Qucsnell, the male in the queen 
contest, finished only third. 

But Miss Howard won. 

TRIUMPH OF THE TRUMPETER 

In 1912 ornithologists despaired of the 
survival of the trumpeter swan, noting 
that only several dozen existed on the 
entire North American continent. That 
was the year that an American, Ralph 
Edwards, created a homestead farm at 
remote Lonesome Lake in British Co- 
lumbia and was delighted to find per- 
haps two dozen trumpeters feeding in 
small areas where the Atnarko R iver cur- 
rent kept the water from freezing over. 
In severe winters he chopped open their 
feeding areas and shared with them his 
chicken feed, hauled in on the backs of 
pack horses. 

By radio last week came word from 
Edwards" daughter. Trudy Turner, that 
the count of the trumpeters had risen 
this year to 512 — up 25'V from the 
1 969-70 count of 418 swans. Along with 
the report came a plea to the Canadian 
Wildlife Service for an airlift of four 
tons of wheat to help the birds, largest 
of all waterfowl, get through the w in- 
ter. The wheat was needed even though 
18,000 pounds of grain had been packed 
in last October from Bella Coola, 72 
miles away. Pilots of Wilderness Air- 
lines began flying in the wheat at the 
rate of 1.000 pounds a flight — enough 
to care for the swans for four days at 
the sustenance rate of a daily half pound 
per bird. The swans arc now far in ex- 
cess of the number that could be sup- 
ported by natural feed in the area. 

A couple of years ago a continental 
census of the birds estimated their num- 
ber at 5.000, w ith the largest known con- 
centration at Lonesome Lake. In 1912 
the ornithologists had declared that "the 
trumpeter’s total extinction is now only 
a matter of years.” But they reckoned 
without Ralph Edwards. 

AT ODDS AT ASCOT 

Snorting like the horses they wager on. 
brave British punters set out this past 
week to solve the problem of decimal- 
ization: to figure the odds and the pay- 
offs under the strange new system of 
computing 100 pence to the pound. L'p 


and down the country, at race meetings 
at Wolverhampton, Folkestone and As- 
cot. they were met by sympathetic and 
equally confused bookies. Standing in 
the ring at Ascot, a fistful of L‘I0 notes 
in one hand and a pair of binoculars 
around his neck. Bookie Ted Sturman 
spoke for all his colleagues w hen he said, 
••Decimal odds arc a load of rubbish. 
If punters want to bet any other way 
they will. But I think decimal betting 
will die out.” 

At Folkestone. Bookie Eddie Martin's 
experience was typical. He began by 
shouting the odds in decimals (“17 to 
10 Viroy!") but soon reverted to the con- 
ventional way. “I laid only two bets at 
decimal odds." he said. 

The tote, however, gave odds in dec- 
imals. and so did the big bookmakers 
from firms like Ladbrokc's and William 
Hill. The latter passed out conversion 
cards to assist the punters. 

“Decimal odds are worked out in ci- 
ther fifths or lOths." sighed a spokesman 
for William Hill. "Old odds were usu- 
ally to eight or four, like 13 to 8 or 7 to 
4." 

The conversion tables arc not perfect, 
however. The old 7 to 4. for instance, be- 
comes cither 17 to 10 or 9 to 5 in dec- 
imals. and it is, in fact, not quite cither. 
At Ascot some few punters with a gift 
for mental arithmetic were comparing 
the conventional odds offered by small 
bookies to the decimal odds of the large 
bookies on the rails and choosing the 
more favorable. 

"You've got to be bloody quick to 
work it out, mind you,” said Simon 
Channon, racing journalist, "but on a 
U 10 bet you can get an extra 10 shil- 
lings at 13 to 10 over the conventional 
5 to 4.” 

Confused or not. the punters contin- 
ued to send the money in. according to 
the Hill and Ladbrokc's firms, with lit- 
tle or no decline in business. 

COACH ON THE COUCH 

When it came to selecting a head coach 
the St. Louis Cardinals went all-out mod 
before settling on Bob Hollway. former 
defense coach of the Minnesota Vikings. 
Candidates were asked to go to Chi- 
cago and take industrial-psychology 
tests. 

Dick Voris, defensive line coach for 
the Cards on the staff of former Head 
Coach Charley Winner, said he was not 
asked too many questions about foot- 


ball. but impressed a tester with his 
“drive.” 

“1 was asked things like what didn't 
I like about my mother and father and 
what I thought of my children. I think 
the test was designed to determine if I 
was stable and how I would react to 
pressure. I was asked if I was socially in- 
clined and what my hobbies were. 

"None of the football questions had 
anything to do with winning or losing, 
but what I thought of our staff, wheth- 
er I would let any assistants go. 

"I would be for the test if it would 
help defenders get to the passer.” 

Winner, now a Redskin assistant, dis- 
closed that the Cardinals previously had 
given tests to veteran players. 

"We had the veterans tested first.” 
he said, "because we wanted to sec if 
the results of the test would match what 
we already knew about the players. 

"They did not. The tests showed that 
some of our best athletes should not be 
playing football. Yet some had made 
All-Pro.” 

NO FAVORITES 

Just before game time Bill Lear of the 
University of South Florida in Tampa 
discovered that his Saint Christopher 
medal was missing. So he asked the team 
manager to find him a replacement. Eric 
Saland gave it a try but finally had to set- 
tle for his Star of David medal. Lear 
wore it. and USF prevailed over Ed- 
ison Junior College 122-120 in overtime. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Eddie Robinson. Grambling football 
coach: "My players can wear their hair 
as long as they want and dress any way 
they want. That is, if they can pay their 
own tuition, meals and board.” 

• Norman Hess, head keeper of mam- 
mals. Philadelphia Zoo, on some inci- 
dence of emphysema in the zoo: "It is 
thought that it is caused by air pollu- 
tion since our animals certainly don't 
smoke.” 

• Phil Johnson. Weber State College bas- 
ketball coach, on his 18-5 season rec- 
ord: "I don't think we’ve been bcaMn 
by officials more than five times this sea- 
son.” 

• George Blanda, Oakland Raider 

quarterback: "The other day l got a 
call from Hollywood saying they want- 
ed to do my life story. The only dis- 
couraging thing was that Walter Bren- 
nan was to play my part.” end 
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chief mechanic for Post Aviation. 

“Well, if I made a lot more money, 
I’d probably spend it all coming 


for,” says Charlotte. 

“It’s a lot like an aircraft in many 
ways,” says Freddy. “And it’s really 


Toledo, Ohio 43601 


The plane mechanic. 


Freddy Duran might well be the 
best small-aircraft mechanic in the 
country. 

He was offered $25,000 to work 
in Los Angeles, but he stayed in his 
hometown. Santa Fe, wherehe’sthe 


this ghost town, where they used to 
play baseball when I was a kid.” 


set of Champions ... I put them into 
all our aircraft engines, too. You 


Last fall, he and his wife, Char- probably know they’re the original 


lotte, splurged on a 1966 Jaguar 
XKE. “It’s one of those things you 
dream about, but don’t dare hope 


back here. It s so beautiful . . . like a beautiful engine. I put in a new 


equipment on Jags and Ferraris. 
Would you like to drive it?” 


20 million people have switched to Champion Spark Plugs. 
Jaguar owners don’t have to. 
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FASTEST MAN AFLOAT 

Thanks to Dave Edgar — American record holder in the 50 and 100 freestyle— and a coach who goes in for gimmicks, 
Tennessee, which didn't have a swimming team four years ago, is now a national power by WILLIAM F. REED 


A ; the University of Tennessee, or 
Big Orange Country, as some in- 
sist on having it, the In sport these days 
isn't football or basketball. It's swim- 
ming. Four years ago Tennessee didn't 
even have a team. Now the Volunteer 
swimmers work out in a $1.7 million 
Aquatic Center which has, among oth- 
er features, subdued lighting, filtered air 
and piped-in music to train by. Their 
coach, Ray Bussard (pronounced buz- 
zard), is a bright, cheerful guy who free- 
ly admits that he is really a football 
coach at heart. But he also has a lot of 
novel ideas about swimming — like the 
Timcttcs, a group of 30 striking coeds 
in orange miniskirts who serve as of- 
ficial timekeepers at home meets. Says 
Bussard. "It kind of makes the visiting 
teams lose some of their concentration.” 

The darling of the Timcttes, and the 
World's Fastest Human (Afloat ), is Dave 
Edgar (right), a tall, handsome junior 
who likes girls, fast sports cars and late 
hours — probably in that order. In his 
tumultuous career in Knoxville, Edgar 
has broken curfew almost as often as 
NCAA and American records. 

Only two weeks ago Edgar was in, 
uh, hot water again. He entered his white 
BMW in a sports car rally and won a 
modest silver trophy. His fellow swim- 
mers were properly impressed. Bussard 
wasn’t. He rushed over to Edgar's dor- 
mitory room, where the first thing he 
saw was the trophy. 

"Hi, Coach,” said Edgar. "Look what 
I won.” 

"Arrggghhh," said Bussard. 

Last Saturday night Edgar and his 
teammates were in Dallas for a dual 
meet against another unbeaten team — 


Southern Methodist. This was consid- 
ered to be swimming's answer to the 
Cotton Bowl, since each team is easily 
the best in its conference— Tennessee in 
the Southeastern, SM U in the Southwest. 
The SMU pool was decorated with var- 
ious signs ("Hang Tenn” was one), and 
2.000 Mustang fans hooted when Ten- 
nessee came out wearing Bussard's lat- 
est gimmick— Davy Crockett coonskin 
hats. ("Just to let 'em know where we're 
from," said the coach.) 

Much of the hooting was for Edgar 
and his understudy, freshman John 
Tremblcy. Earlier in the season Trcmbley 
had tied Edgar's national record of 
20.5 in the 50-yard freestyle. "That's 
fine,” said Edgar, "but I want to get 
back on top." He did two weeks ago 
in a dual meet against Alabama in Knox- 
ville. Without psyching up, shaving 
down or tapering ofT, Edgar broke his 
American records in his two specialties — 
the 50 (20.4) and the 100 (45.0). Says 
Edgar, blithely. "I think 1 can get 
below 20 in the 50. That night my start 
was so bad 1 saw the other guys hit 
the water." 

Against SMU. Edgar's speed was the 
difference in a thrilling meet whose out- 
come wasn’t determined until the last 
split second. Early on, Edgar splashed 
to an easy win in the 100 in a pool-rec- 
ord 45.58, but that was nothing com- 
pared to his anchor leg in the final event, 
the 400-yard freestyle relay. As the lead- 
off swimmers mounted the starting 
blocks, the scoreboard showed that Ten- 
nessee had an inconclusive 55-51 lead. 
To the winner of the relay would go 
seven points — and the meet. 

With the fans standing and screaming. 


Tennessee's first three swimmers built 
up a two-yard lead for Edgar, who would 
be swimming against SMU's talented 
Jerry Heidenreich. But Edgar blew his 
last turn — "I went into the gutter," he 
said later— and Heidenreich had a yard 
advantage with less than 25 yards to 
go. “I thought we had it locked up,” 
said Red Barr, SMU’s veteran coach. 

But Edgar went into high gear. He 
caught Heidenreich 10 yards from the 
wall and touched a split second ahead 
of him. Tennessee was timed in 3:05.25 
to SMU's 3:05.66. Only the World's 
Fastest Human (Afloat) could have 
pulled it out. While the Vols mobbed 
Edgar, SMU was all shook about its 
first home loss since I960. 

For Tennessee it was another episode 
in a success story that has been nothing 
short of meteoric. In 1966 the school 
didn't have a decent pool and had been 
without a swimming team for 16 years. 
Then Bussard was hired, the Aquatic 
Center was built and things began to 
pop. In 1969, Bussard's second season, 
the Volunteers took a team of soph- 
omores and freshmen to the SEC' meet 
and won the title, ending Florida's 13- 
ycar supremacy. Last year Tennessee was 
runner-up in the SEC but finished ninth 
in the NCAAs, thanks to Edgar's gold 
medals in the sprints; now they are gun- 
ning for another SEC title this weekend 
in Tuscaloosa, Ala. and another high 
finish in the NCAAs. Says Bussard, "We 
like to think we can be the next power 
in college sw imming.” 

When Tennessee hired Bussard, the 
swimming world thought the appoint- 
ment ridiculous. A graduate of Bridge- 
water (Va.) College, where he had been 
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the No. 2 pole vaultcr behind Bob Rich- 
ards, Bussard spent 17 years as a high 
school track and football coach; his 
swimming credentials were limited to 
summer recreation programs around 
Chattanooga. He was given the swim- 
ming job at Tennessee only after the 
school had turned him down for the po- 
sitions of track coach and director of 
the Aquatic Center. 

Upon arriving in Knoxville, Bussard 
declared that "I think a coach is a coach, 
no matter what the sport,” and he be- 
gan applying to swimming some of the 
techniques and gimmicks he had learned 
in track and football. Everybody sat back 
to see what the Vols would do — swim 
or punt. As senior Frank Bryant, one of 
Bussard’s first seven recruits, recalls, 
“My AAU coach in Cincinnati said I 
was nuts for going to Tennessee. He 
told me. ‘That guy is nothing but a high 
school football coach.’ ’’ 

Fortunately for Bussard, he had the 
full support of Bob Woodruff, the Ten- 
nessee athletic director and himself an 
old football coach. “When Ray first 
came to me he had a list of all the things 
he wanted to do,” says Woodruff. “I 
told him that swimming was like foot- 
ball. The first thing you have to do in 
football is get yourself some horses; the 
first thing you have to do in swimming 
is get yourself some fish.” Bussard did 
just that in 1%8, his rookie season, and 
Tennessee’s fish were 8-2 in dual meets 
and second in the conference. 

Where many coaches have elevated 
swimming to an esoteric science, Bus- 
sard is an unpretentious sort who be- 
lieves in keeping it simple. “I think 
coaches have done about as much as 
they can as far as the mechanics arc con- 
cerned,” he says. “In the future, nu- 
trition and psychology are the things 
that will make the difference.” What Bus- 
sard has done at Tennessee, more than 
anything, is to build team spirit and cre- 
ate a sort of instant tradition. He re- 
stricted hair length and instituted a dress 
code and a curfew. He plastered the 
Aquatic Center with posters designed 
to uplift (“Let me swim like a cham- 

PHOtOGRAPHS BY HEIN/ KlUtTMEIER 

Coach Ray Bussard's show-biz approach in- 
cludes national anthem ceremony featuring bi- 
kini-clad students: miniskirted timers: bottle of 
Tennessee water to pour in opponents' pools; 
coed managers to swab out swimmers' ears. 


pion today”; “Zero in on zero defects”) 
and he. instituted team cheers, team 
awards, team insignia, team uniforms, 
team slogans, team prayers and even 
team hair dryers. 

One of Bussard’s more inspired moves 
was the integration of coeds into the pro- 
gram. He appointed four female man- 
agers to pass out vitamins, put drops in 
the swimmers’ eyes and swab out their 
ears. He built up interest in the Timettes 
so that they arc now a campus status sym- 
bol. ranking right up there with being a 
cheerleader or a majorette. Last fall 130 
girls tried out for the 30 positions. At 
home meets the Vols — wearing bright 
orange warmups — bound into the pool 
area like a basketball team, charging 
through a huge wooden “T” that has 
swinging doors at the base. Sometimes 
Bussard does a little number for the na- 
tional anthem: two knockout coeds, 
wearing bikinis and holding an American 
flag, float down the pool in a canoe 
(the propulsion comes from a swimmer 
at the bow) while the crowd stands and 
sings. Another Bussard stunt is the rit- 
ual that takes place at road meets be- 
fore the opening event, the medley relay: 
a Tennessee swimmer pours a bottle of 
water from his home pool into enemy 
waters. It never fails to arouse the op- 
position. At last year’s SEC champion- 
ships, for instance, swimmers from the 
six other participating schools formed 
an ad hoc committee to dip out the Ten- 
nessee water. 

The waters in Knoxville aren't always 
untroubled. Being a former football 
coach, Bussard is something of a tra- 
ditional moralist and disciplinarian, and 
he occasionally finds himself at odds with 
his athletes. In the fall of ’69, he was con- 
fronted with a full-scale mutiny. The ma- 
jority of the team and even an assistant 
coach wanted no curfew, no dress code 
and the opportunity to live off campus. 
“For three days we didn't go into the 
water,” says Bussard. “We debated for 
hours. At first I had only one coach 
and two swimmers on my side, but we 
finally won out.” 

Now Tennessee's swimmers are invari- 
ably short on hair and long on neat- 
ness. Says one swimmer. “1 think Coach 
would rather have five mediocre swim- 
mers with short hair than 30 great ones 
with long hair.” At limes Bussard per- 
sonally inspects the swimmers' dormi- 
tory rooms, but most of the police work 
is left to the Orange Knights, a com- 


mittee of swimmers which is supposed 
to see to it that everyone observes train- 
ing regulations. Says Bussard, “There’s 
no room on our team for the radical or 
the leftist.” 

There is, of course, room for a rug- 
ged individualist — especially if he can 
swim like Dave Edgar. A native of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., where he was a na- 
tional high school champion. Edgar put 
Tennessee on the swimming map on Jan. 
1 7, 1 970, when his 20.5 in the 50 set a na- 
tional record. It happened in a dual meet 
at Navy, and later, when Edgar entered 
the mess hall at Annapolis, the mid- 
shipmen gave him a standing ovation. 
Then six Navy men picked up Edgar — 
chair and all — and hoisted him to their 
shoulders. They ran him from one end 
of the hall to the other, between lines 
of standing midshipmen. It was a trib- 
ute normally reserved for astronauts or 
football stars like Joe Bcllino. 

While Edgar has been Bussard’s most 
talented fish, he also has been his sorest 
trial. One night during his freshman year 
Edgar and some buddies were out rid- 
ing around Knoxville well past the cur- 
few hour. Their car slipped off a road 
and Edgar's left hip was thrown out of 
joint. That put him out of the SEC 
meet — which Tennessee won, anyway — 
but he did have some consolation. “I 
got to see the Daytona 500," Edgar said. 

Last season, two weeks before the 
NCAAs, Edgar again made waves. "I 
had taken my date to her dorm," he 
says, “but when I got back to my room 
she called and said she wanted to sec 
me again. So, well. I went." He was 
turned in to Bussard by a member ol 
the Orange Knights. The coach gave his 
star three choices: quit the team, stay 
home from the NCAAs or give up his 
scholarship. Edgar chose the last, and 
then got it back by winning the sprints 
at the NCAAs. 

Now Edgar and Bussard laugh about 
their differences, but the coach’s laugh 
is just a little hollow. “Dave is a good- 
looking kid and he also likes to have a 
good time, so he has problems," says 
Bussard with a sigh. “I've got to work 
to slay ahead of that boy. Every morn- 
ing I get up and wonder what the news 
about him is going to be today." 

Forget it. Coach. Your swimmers 
know just how you feel. Every morning 
they get up and wonder what their foot- 
ball coach is going to come up with 
next. end 
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FAR OUT 
IN MIDDLE AMERICA 


The Kansas Jay hawks just aren't doing things the way they are supposed 
to. Maybe that is why they are winning again by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


I t would not be totally accurate to 
say that the current Kansas basketball 
team — the one that has created excite- 
ment in Lawrence, produced fascination 
in Topeka and, naturally, made every- 
thing up to date in Kansas City — does ev- 
erything wrong. But it would be close. 
For. among the affronts to their glorious 
tradition and storied history in the game, 
the Jayhawks start a center at forward, a 
forward at guard and a guard at the oth- 



er forward. They also play two 6' 1 0" men 
who, forgetting their size and limited mo- 
bility, are ordered to press all over on de- 
fense. And, in a final, blatant rejection of 
all Kansas shibboleths, they run. Get it? 
A team that in the past always featured 
those big, slow, ploddy people who had 
been rescued off the hay wagons and 
coaxed out of the silos, Kansas now ac- 
tually runs. 

This in itself might have been enough 
to force the school’s first coach to send 
down a decree from his peach basket in 
the sky, disowning Kansas and the game, 
since, after all, his name was Naismith 
and he invented it. But there is much 
more. 

Kansas is led by a left-handed base- 
ball pitcher, a trumpet player and a guy 
discovered by a stranger on a train; the 
team is captained by a foot-stompin’, 
finger-poppin’ soul brother named 
Pierre; and it is coached by a self-con- 
fessed "very conservative, very religious, 
staid person," who nevertheless has a 
long history of ulcers plus a spouse who 
says she is "the only coach’s wife in the 
United States who paints nudes.” 

This is a team for Middle America? 
Well, yes. Despite all of their transgres- 
sions against everything held dear by cul- 
turists of the sport, the Jayhawks have 
put their sundry parts together and some- 
how come up with a record through 
last weekend of 20-1. They are also un- 
defeated in the Big Eight Conference, 
an achievement of unspectacular note 
to those who do not realize that road 
trips to Big Eight country arc just that, 
six-hour busridcs. Moreover, only one 
Big Eight team has ever gone through a 
conference season unbeaten — possibly 
because most everybody in sight holds 
the ball. Or, in the words of one native 
ofthcarea, "They possess it longenough 
to make you want to cat nails.’’ 

No longer immobile, Dave Robisch plays ah 
over the court, and he has not sagged yet. 


The tendency toward possession bas- 
ketball is a legacy of Oklahoma State’s 
Henry Iba, who, through all his years 
of establishing another legend in the 
Midlands, enjoyed only shared glory be- 
cause of the domination of Kansas. That 
supremacy had its beginnings with a man 
named Forrest Allen. 

Among his accomplishments during 
his 39 years at Lawrence. Phog Allen list- 
ed all or part of 24 conference titles, three 
NCAA finalists, an NCAA champion- 
ship and the extraordinary feat of win- 
ning 71 games in one season (while 
coaching Kansas and two other college 
teams simultaneously). Long before any- 
one figured out what generation gap 
meant, Allen had — 32 years apart — 
coached Adolph Rupp and recruited 
Wilt Chamberlain. By 1956, when Allen 
was forced to retire at 70, he had ramrod- 
ded the conference into its finest decade. 

In the 1950s the league (then known 
as the Big Seven) sent six representatives 
to the NCAA championship round, four 
of them making the final game. In the 
past 10 years, however, the Big Eight 
has had only one team in the final play- 
offs — true grist for those detractors of 
Kansas' record so far this season. Except 
for Kansas and Kansas State, all Big 
Eight teams play in antiquated and 
cramped arenas where it is impossible 
to show a profit after sandwiching in bur- 
geoning student bodies at cut rates. This 
has been a low blow to recruiting. 

Still, as a measure of Kansas' improve- 
ment in the Big Eight over last season 
when the Jayhawks lost six of their seven 
road games and finished second to K- 
State — the team’s victory margin is 14 
points better. Moreover, though certain 
reviewers judge Kansas' schedule to be 
suspect, the Jayhawks have beaten three 
well-considered teams decisively (Hous- 
ton. Long Beach and Georgia Tech) and 
their only loss came on the road against 
Louisville, which has turned out to be a 
major power in its own right. 

"Kansas is better disciplined and a 
belter team than most," says Oklahoma 
City's Abe Lemons, "but their league 
will destroy them. Everybody stalls and 
packs around. Kansas is not free and 
easy like you have to be." 

This comes as no surprise to Ted Ow- 
ens, the Jayhawks’ bright young coach, 
who, nonetheless, would opt for mean 
and brutal over free and easy. While 
Owens has built his team in the image 
ot those past Kansas aggregations whose 


every effort was concerned with getting 
the ball inside and jamming it down peo- 
ple’s throats (the current starters all 
weigh over 200 pounds and average 6' 
6'), he also has taught them a claw- 
ing, full-court zonc-and-man press that 
gets opponents out of the delay game 
in a hurry. The Jayhawk frontcourt of 
Dave Robisch, Roger Brown and Pierre 
Russell has played together, on and 
off, for three years and is one ol the 
most fearsome physical trios on any cam- 
pus. Since Russell is only6'4"and a nat- 
ural guard, Owens has 6' 5' Bud Stall- 
worth around to shoot outside and crash 
the boards himself when needed. 

The Jayhawks run the break whenever 
possible, too. “You get a reputation and 
it’s hard to live down,’’ says Owens, bris- 
tling at criticism that Kansas has al- 
ways done its scoring in Mack truck fash- 
ion. “We’ve never been as deliberate as 
people say. We just don’t give up the 
ball cheaply.” 

Robisch, who is being courted avidly 
by pro baseball scouts because he “fires 
smoke,” averaged 26.5 points a game 
last season in the pivot as the Big Eight 
player of the year, but he did nothing 
on defense and could not pass. 

Most of that lime. also, the 6' 10' 
Brown — whom Owens found through a 
railroad steward— sat on the bench: Rus- 
sell and Stallworth tried to figure out 
what position they were playing; and 
Aubrey Nash, the fifth starter, missed 
free throws (five one-and-ones in a row 
against Oklahoma). “It is fairly correct 
to say that we were confused," says Ow- 
ens of last year’s team. 

On the surface Kansas’ turnabout is 
a tribute to the coach’s ability to patch 
and mend — a pin here, a needle there — 
and to come up with some kind of align- 
ment from the considerable talent he 
knew was all around him. Brown's im- 
provement at the end of last season was 
convincing enough; Kansas had to have 
its two big men in the game at the same 
time. Stallworth’s natural flair for shoot- 
ing and Russell’s battling work under- 
neath and on loose balls established their 
positions. Finally, Owens decided the 
Jayhawks must press and run to open 
up the court and take advantage of their 
superior athletes. "Sometimes you’re too 
negative about the abilities of your play- 
ers,” he says. “I gambled our tall guys, 
Robisch and Brown, could do it and 
they’ve responded.” 

"I thought it would kill me,” says Ro- 


bisch. “He ought to be 6' 10' and try 
all this running around." 

Because of their press, the Jayhawks 
have become one of the leading defen- 
sive teams in the land, limiting oppo- 
nents to a sickly 38' 1 , shooting average. 
The press has created many more op- 
portunities for the offense, and Kansas 
is averaging 82 points a game, easily a 
school record. 

Only against Louisville, a much quick- 
er team, has Kansas faltered— and Law- 
rence people swear it was only because 
the Jayhawks were playing their third 
game in four nights and had not yet per- 
fected the press. Converselv. a Missouri 
Valley partisan says. "We have three 
Valley teams that would beat them any- 
where they want to play." The truth 
lies somewhere between the conflicting 
views, but even Valley crowds recognize 
Stallworth’s worth to the Jayhawks. He 
scored 22 points and had 14 rebounds 
in the 87-75 loss at Louisville. Last Sat- 
urday night, with Brown hospitalized by 
flu, Stallworth scored a career-high 30 
points and had 14 more rebounds as 
Kansas beat Missouri 85-66. 

Stallworth is the catalyst: his shooting 
makes it impossible for the enemy to 
sag inside on the bigger Jayhawks. Like 
Brown, he may be at Lawrence by ac- 
cident. Nobody at Kansas knew about 
him until lie came from Alabama with 
a trumpet on his knee to a summer mu- 
sic camp. Jo Jo White. Kansas' superb 
backcourt man, saw him play pickup 
and alerted Owens. 

“All he can play on the trumpet is 
taps,” says Russell. 

"I can play the scales.’’ says Stall- 
worth. “I can also play defense.” 

“That's the big improvement," says 
Gale Catlett, an assistant coach. "Bud 
used to play defense like he was shav- 
ing points." 

Kansas' other guard position is shared 
by Nash, Bob Kivisto and sophomore 
Mark Williams. Though they come un- 
der criticism around the league, the three 
are averaging together 16 points, and 
last week Nash saved the Jayhawks with 
12 second-half points in a 71-68 victory 
at Oklahoma." 

"The inside men arc our strength 
says Kivisto, “but our guards play good 
defense. The coaches know it, but they 
have to keep on us. Boy. To hear the 
things they scream around here, you’d 
think we were I and 20." 

No one connected with Kansas bas- 



Bud Stallworth is now the team's catalyst. 


kctball can forget what the slightest slip 
might mean. The last time the school 
had a team this good, in 1966. the Jay- 
hawks were beaten in the NCAA Mid- 
west Regional final by eventual cham- 
pion Texas Western, 81-80 in two over- 
times, when Jo Jo White stepped out of 
bounds as he threw in what would have 
been the winning basket. To this day 
many people think Kansas was the best 
in the country that year. 

As he mused over past disaster last 
week Owens suddenly remembered Val- 
entine's Day. He was four days late. 

“It'sO.K.,” said his wife, Nana. “He’s 
looking into the future and wondering 
about playoffs. I wonder, too.” 

Mrs. Owens sounds suspiciously like 
the last girl from Kansas who thought 
about destiny. Her name was Dorothy, 
she had a dog, Toto, and she went some- 
where over the rainbow. end 
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PHOOEY ON THE FORTUNE COOKIE 


Australia's Kerry O'Brien has a history of being done in by bad luck, but last week he flouted some dire tidings 
in a Chinese restaurant to smash the world indoor two-mile record by eight seconds by PAT PUTNAM 


F or Kerry O'Brien it was to be the 
most momentous occasion of the 
season, the two-mile race in which he 
planned to set a new indoor world rec- 
ord. Ah, poor Kerry! Whenever he reach- 
es out for something special, he ends 
up with a handful of bad luck. All last 
week, when he wasn't being chased from 
a golf course as just another jogger, he 
was having $60 lifted from his wallet 
while being fitted for a pair of slacks. 
And when he was finally allowed on a 
golf course, as a golfer, he hit two shots 
and the skies opened and he was 
drenched. The first fairway of the Tor- 
rey Pines Golf Course was the only place 
in San Diego where it rained that day. 
‘•Blimey," said Kerry O'Brien. Then, on 
the night before the race, he opened a 
Chinese fortune cookie and read, "You 
will lose through unusual happenings." 

"That docs it," said Mrs. Shirley Fran- 
ken, the wife of meet promoter A1 Fran- 
ken. who had volunteered to drive 
O'Brien to Tijuana the next morning. 
"That place is creepy enough. With Ker- 
ry's luck, we’ll never get back." 

Knowing that his fortune was run- 
ning true to form, O'Brien was easily di- 
suaded from going to the den of Jose 
Baba and his 40,000 thieves. "If this 
were just an ordinary race,” he moaned, 
"nothing would be happening." It is only 
during the extraordinary that O’Brien 
has his hapless moments. Such as at the 
Olympics in Mexico City, when he ran 
into high altitude and two keyed-up Ke- 
nyans. Stamina is the 24-year-old Aus- 
sie’s longest suit, but in Mexico he stag- 
gered home fourth in the 3,000-metcr 
steeplechase behind Amos Biwott, Ben 
Kogo and George Young of the U.S. 

"I was so upset," O'Brien said. 
“Here's Biwott, fat and with a terrible 
technique, up on the stand getting the 
gold medal. I felt like shooting him. All 
I could think of was how badly he ran, 
bouncing out of the water like some 
bloody ox. And that horrible time: 8:51 !” 

It took an 8:45 to qualify for the Olym- 
pics. Four months before. Young had 
run an 8:30.6 to win the AAUs. O'Brien 


had a lifetime best of 8:29. Last year he 
set the world record with an 8:22. 

The week after his record run O'Brien 
was in Scotland for the Commonwealth 
Games. That little black cloud was also 
in Scotland. "Here I am leading." 
O’Brien said, "and on the next to last 
lap, I fall. My foot slips in my shoe, I 
hit the hurdle and I land 12 feel away 
on my rib cage. All I can do is cover 
my head and hope I don’t get spiked. I 
guess that’s what makes me so deter- 
mined. How long can you ask an ath- 
lete to be around and ready?” 

To stay ready O’Brien, who is married 
and a PR man for Coca-Cola in Ade- 
laide. runs at least 100 miles a week, most 
of them at a punishing pace. "He's a kill- 
er.” said Kerry Pearce, an Australian out 
of the University of Texas at El Paso. 
“He’ll run 10 miles in 51 minutes." 

In 1968 Pearce set the indoor two- 
mile record (8:27.2) and then faded from 
sight. Last fall he decided to quit track. 
Then he decided to give it one last try. 
Pearce is cast in the mold of another Aus- 
sie, Ralph Doubell, the Olympic 800- 
metcr champion. Both arc single. Both 
would rather run into a bar than out 
on a road. "More people drink than 
run, so there must be some good points 
to that, too." said Doubell. “Right on,” 
said Pearce. “Before, track was just a 
way of paying for my education. That’s 
why I wasn't giving 100 f , . And when I 
set the world record I cut my time from 
9:24 to 8:27.2 in just 13 months and l 
was content. This year I made up my 
mind I wanted to sec about this record, 
to sec if I really did it or just freaked it. 
Surprisingly, I’m working real hard, run- 
ning 17 miles a day. and enjoying it.” 

Going into last week’s race in the San 
Diego Sports Arena, where he had set 
the record three years previously, Pearce 
had seven victories in 10 indoor outings, 
including a two-mile in Seattle last 
month in which he tied his world record. 

In February of 1969 George Young 
equaled Pearce's two-mile mark in San 
Diego and a week later in Philadelphia 
set the indoor three-mile world record. 


Then he quit. Said Young, “When you 
are 31, have two kids, have been to three 
Olympics and have two world records 
and no money, it seems kind of foolish 
to continue." 

From early in 1968 until he retired. 
Young competed in 28 races. 18 of them 
indoors, and lost only one, the steeple- 
chase in Mexico City. As an ex-athlete, 
he first taught school, then went to work 
for big business. “I had dealings with a 
lot of big corporations like Gulf Oil and 
General Motors." he said, “and I came 
away greatly disillusioned. I guess I was 
pushing too hard, and that makes a lot 
of people unhappy. When you work, 
the boss has to work. It’s frustrating. 
You suggest something and you have 
to put it in writing with five copies. Then 
it comes back because a word is mis- 
spelled or something equally as silly. 
Then you send it back, some guy holds 
it for two weeks, then says he's going to 
send it upstairs to see what they think. 
I’m surprised General Motors even gets 
one car built.” 

Last year Young was offered a fel- 
lowship at Northern Arizona University 
in Flagstaff. He jumped at it and five 
months ago began to run once more. "I 
discovered that the only place I had 
found where the person who worked the 
hardest got the trophy was in track," he 
said. "The rest of life is like politics. 
The best man or the one who campaigns 
the hardest isn’t always the one elected. 
In track nobody cares how hard you 
work, how hard you drive yourself. 
You're supposed to. The only athletes 
who complain about training are the 
professionals, and with the big money 
they arc making, I have to wonder 
about them.” He smiled. “I’m like 
most distance runners: more introspec- 
tive than other athletes. You have to 
be. When you're running two or three 
hours a day, you have more time to 
think. And if all you think about is run- 
ning, you’ll soon find it’s not much 
fun plodding alone down a road, and 
you'll quit. So you think about other 
things, like when the President gets 



Aided by the highly banked curves and a no-smoking rule. O'Brien leads fellow Aussie Kerry Pearce on the final lap of the record-breaking race. 


bogged down in bureaucracy you know 
the country is in trouble.” 

All last week Kerry O’Brien plodded 
along by his lonesome, thinking about 
the world record he wanted and the bad 
luck he didn't. This began early in the 
week as he ran around the almost de- 
serted River Valley Golf Course near 
his hotel. As he passed the clubhouse, 
the public address system boomed, "No 
joggers allowed on the course.” 

“Since I’m not a damn jogger,” said 
O'Brien, “I kept on running. Then this 
old guy comes out in his golf trolley 
and cuts me off at a bridge. I was head- 
ing for a gate less than 300 yards away. 
He wanted to drive me to the gate and 
1 said, ‘No. I'll run.' He said he was los- 
ing his temper. I guess 1 lost mine. I 
told him he was power-mad and I think 
I mentioned what he could do with his 
bloody trolley.” 

Then, in order, his S60 was stolen, 
his golf game was washed out and the 
unfortunate fortune cookie crumbled. 

“Maybe," said Doubell as they drove 
to the meet, “you've used up all your 
bad luck.” As they approached the are- 
na they saw a sign reading, sorry, 
we’re all sold out. 

“Great,” said O'Brien. “Now I bet 
they won’t even let me in the place." 

A half hour later, someone stole Dou- 
bcll’s kit bag, which contained the keys 
to the car and his hotel room — and his 
spikes. “I guess we'll have to run back 
to the hotel," Doubell said. “I just hope 


I get to the room before the guy who 
stole the key.” 

Then Jim Ryun tied the world indoor 
mile mark of 3:56.4, with John Mason, 
Chuck LaBenzand Dick Quax all follow- 
ing him home in under four minutes. It 
was the greatest indoor mile ever run and 
the crowd of 1 2,007 went fairly berserk. 

O'Brien looked at Doubell. “What 
can we do to follow that?" he asked. 

In reply Doubell went out in a bor- 
rowed pair of spikes and won the 1.000 
in 2:06.3, the fastest time of the year 
and just eight-tenths of a second off his 
own world record. “Watching a race 
like Ryun’s really charges you up," he 
said. “I’m sure if Ryun had run slower, 
so would I have. Watch what it does 
for O'Brien.” 

The two-mile began as expected, with 
Ron Pettigrew of the Southern California 
Striders setting a blistering pace. Pet- 
tigrew did the first quarter in 62.3, the 
half in 2:06 and hit the mile in 4:11.9. 
Then, smiling, he stepped from the track 
and watched the rest of the race. A quar- 
ter of a mile later O'Brien took the lead 
from Pearce, with Frank Shorter of the 
Florida Track Club and Young running 
a close third and fourth. With half a 
mile to go O'Brien moved over and gave 
the pace to Pearce. 

"I didn’t slow down," O'Brien said. 
“I just used a little energy to move over 
into the second lane. I said, ‘Let's get 
it, mate.’ ” 

Pearce didn’t hear him, but no mat- 


ter. He felt like moving anyway, so he 
took the lead with O'Brien a step back. 
By now Shorter was still third but fad- 
ing, and Young was a distant fourth. 

“I thought Pearce was slowing things 
down and I almost went out in front 
again.” O'Brien said. "But I heard the 
time and I thought, ‘Lord, he isn’t slow- 
ing a bit!' ” 

With a lap to go. O'Brien made his 
move. He sped into the lead and was pull- 
ing away when he hit the finish line in 
8:19.2, the fastest two-mile ever run in- 
doors or out: fellow Australian Ron 
Clarke holds the outdoor record (8: 1 9.6). 
Pearce was second in 8:20.6, with Short- 
er third in an American record 8:26.2. 
Young finished fourth in 8:34.6. 

"It's this track, it's beautiful,” said 
O'Brien as he watched Doubell and 
Pearce set off on foot for their hotel 1.8 
miles away. “That's why I pointed all 
my training toward breaking the record 
here. The banks are real high but they 
don't jump up at you. And you get a 
nice downhill run coming out of them. 
And the boards here are really fastened 
down. Another great thing is that they 
don't allow smoking in the arena. A lot 
of smoke inside really bothers me. It 
pinches the lungs.” 

Then he took off on foot for his ho- 
tel, and he didn’t slow a beat as he hit 
the freeway, where signs warn that pe- 
destrians are subject to arrest. There 
wasn’t a cop in sight. For sure, O'Brien’s 
luck has changed for the better. end 



WIN ONE 
AND 
THEY GIVE 
YOU 
THE AX 


But they also gave out World Cup 
ski points in Maine's Tall Timber 
Classic and along came two new 
cutups who are headed for the title 

by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


T he event was famed for 20 years 
among the homegrown ski racers 
from Kcnnebunkport to Meddybemps 
as Maine's own annual Sugarloaf Schuss, 
but last week the Schuss was no more. 
In its place upon the white and woody 
slopes of Sugarloaf Mountain, deep in 
the bush of Maine, they held something 
with infinitely more class. It was called 
the World Cup and Tall Timber Clas- 
sic, and each day's program commenced 
with bearded lumberjacks scrambling up 
80-foot white-pine poles to post the 
morning flags. First prizes to the skiers 
were engraved silver axes. So prestigious 
was the occasion that the United Meth- 
odist Church of Kingfield sought to en- 
hance its Sunday collection-plate take 
by advertising daily "World Cup break- 
fasts" at SI. 00 each for ski race enthu- 
siasts passing through town. 

There were no boomers from Med- 
dybemps entered at Sugarloaf last week. 
World Cup titles were up for grabs and 
the full circus of international ski rac- 
ing had moved in among the woodchop- 
pers. It had been a bizarre and frus- 
trating season in Europe, and there was 
no superstar to illuminate the field in 
1971— Jean-Claude Killy was long gone 

Down from Sugar/oafs roller-coaster course, 
Austrian Anne Marie Proell and Italian Gustav 
Thoni both wore the look of world winners. 
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to far greener pastures and Karl Schranz, 
winner of the cup in 1969 and 1970. 
was not in contention. Indeed, although 
the racing names were vaguely familiar 
to many, the leading contestants for the 
Earth’s Alpine ski racing championships 
were a strangely faceless cast. 

As events began at Sugarloaf. the 
men’s World Cup list was led by Pat- 
rick Russel, France's slalom genius, with 
125 points. An Italian with choirboy 
features. 20-year-old Gustav Thori*; had 
115. and next came two more French- 
men, slalomist Jcan-Noel Augcrt with 
107. and downhiller Henri Duvillard 
with 105. Then, the first men’s event 
was something of a historical and meteo- 
rological freak: the classic Arlberg Kan- 
dahar downhill — which at 43 years old 
is Europe’s most venerable Alpine race — 
was to be run for the first time on a moun- 
tain of the Western Hemisphere because 
this winter's snowfall in Europe had 
been so dcpressingly sparse. But under 
bright skies and over quick snow the 
transplanted Kandahar seemed to be 
quite at home in Maine. 

The 1970 world-champion downhiller, 
Switzerland’s Bernhard Russi. charged 
down Sugarloaf’s short, roller-coaster 
course and finished a full half second 
ahead of France's Duvillard. In third 
place came a small, tough-looking Ital- 
ian named Stefano Anzi. As things 
turned out, Russi's victory cinched him 
the 1971 World t up downhill medal 
and it was well that it did. Two days 
later, a local employee struck a match 
inside the trailer where the Swiss team's 
skis were lovingly serviced and tenderly 
stored , and — blam! — the place burst into 
flames; apparently there had been a leak 
in bottled gas. Some SI 5,000 worth of 
skis were reduced to black, gnarled slats 
before Sugarloaf snowblowers smoth- 
ered the fire. Swiss racers were forced 
to run their giant slaloms on unfamiliar, 
borrowed skis. 

Next day of the classic, the men staged 
the regularly scheduled downhill. It 
should be noted that the caliber of the 
downhill course that exists on Sugarloaf 
Mountain bears about as much resem- 
blance to the murderous terrain of, say, 
the Hahnenkamm, as a World Cup 
breakfast with the Methodists of King- 
field does to a dinner at Maxim's. Many 
skiers found the Sugarloaf run built more 
along the proportions of an oversized 
giant slalom than a truly heart-stopping 
downhill. Thus, the more delicate tech- 


niques of the slalomist counted almost 
as much as the more daring, aggressive 
style of the natural downhiller. 

At any rate, the men's downhill at Su- 
garloaf may have proved to be the most 
surprising — possibly the most decisive — 
race of the overall World Cup compe- 
tition for 1971. To most everyone's 
amazement, the winner of the silver ax 
turned out to be the rugged little Anzi. 
To nobody's surprise, Austria’s very 
good Karl Cordin finished second. Then, 
to everyone's astonishment, an Austrian 
bomber named David Zwilling flashed 
into the finish area and collapsed in gales 
of laughter. When bystanders asked what 
was so funny, he pointed to his feet: 
one of them was without a ski. He had 
lost it far up the course and had streaked 
nearly three-quarters of the run on a sin- 
gle board. (He was disqualified, which 
was a shame. But he finished.) And final- 
ly, to more wonderment, the gentle Thoni 
finished third. Until last week, the best 
downhill finish he had managed was a 
1 2th place. 

From his teammate Anzi and other 
friends around the finish-line fence there 
came cries of *' Bravo. Gustavo, bravo!" 
Then, in a scene the powerful French 
have experienced often, but the so-so 
Italians have only dreamed about, Ste- 
fano and Gustav posed arm in arm for 
photographers- both with their bright 
lemon-yellow Spalding Formidable skis 
thrust out for all the world to admire. 
For that moment, at least, the gleam- 
ing, skintight, red race uniforms of the 
Italian team seemed glamorous instead 
of just flashy. 

Thdni's unexpectedly fine finish moved 
him into the overall cup lead over Rus- 
sel. His ultimate victory was by no means 
guaranteed— there were still the giant 
slalom at Sugarloaf and slaloms and gi- 
ant slaloms to be run in Heavenly Val- 
ley, Calif, and Are. Sweden before this 
marathon season ends. Nevertheless, the 
men's World Cup for 1971— a rather 
odd-looking crystal sphere the size of a 
volleyball stuck atop a thick glass ped- 
estal— suddenly seemed nearer Thdni's 
grasp than anyone else’s. 

Then, on Sunday young Bravo-Gus- 
tavo made another large stride toward 
wrapping up the trophy for once and 
all. Before some 10,000 spectators as- 
sembled to watch the two-run giant sla- 
lom, Thoni pulled off still another Ital- 
ian Tall Timber coup: streaking to first 
place down a course that was fairly soft 



Racing harder, Michele Jacol is Still No. 2. 

after an eight-inch snowfall the night be- 
fore. He finished No. I in the first run 
and No. 2 in the second, thus edging 
out by 22 / lOOths of a second one of the 
burned-out Swiss team members, Ed- 
mund Bruggmann, who was racing on 
borrowed skis. And from whom were 
the skis borrowed? Well, from Gustav 
Thoni. 

The giant slalom victory added still 
another 10 points to Thdni's World Cup 
total and when everything was added 
up after the fine Italian week in Maine, 
the combined standings showed him w ith 
140 points. Russel, who had gained noth- 
ing at Sugarloaf. still had his 125 points 
but now so did Henri Duvillard, whose 
third in the giant slalom and second in 
the Kandahar gained him 20 points. 

The women's World Cup seemed due 
to change hands, too — although it was 
perhaps a trifle too soon to bet a lot of 
cash. The 1970 winner, the pretty French 
champion, Michele Jacot, 19. came to 
Sugarloaf trailing a lively, 17-ycar-old, 
freckle-nosed farmer's daughter from 
Klcinarl. Austria — Anne Marie Proell — 
133 points to 142. 

The women's Kandahar also had been 
transferred to Maine from barren Eu- 
rope and it covered part of the same ter- 
conilnued 
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THE AX continu'd 


rain as the men's downhill— over a Su- 
garloaf run called Narrow Gauge (for 
the railroad track once used by Maine 
lumbermen). The farmer's daughter 
from Austria finished a strong first. Sec- 
ond came Jacqueline Rouvicr. another 
of the endless supply of fresh French ski- 
quail who keep rising to the Republic's 
cause. Third was Isabelle Mir. a French 
veteran of 21 who had won the 1970 
downhill title, and in sixth place was 
an effervescent American 19-year-old 
named Susie Corrock. She was so de- 
lighted and surprised by her best show- 
ing ever that she bounced up and down 
as she gurgled to reporters, "It was such 
a freak. I haven't figured out when I did 
right. I've never done anything like this.'* 
And Jacot finished seventh. 

Next day. in the regular women's 
downhill, Anne Marie Procll finished first 
again. Again Rouvicr was second, and 


Annie Famosc, the on-going essence of 
feminine French skiing competence, end- 
ed up third. Jacot raced home seventh 
again. 

The women’s giant slalom, last of their 
events at Sugarloaf, came in the early 
throes of an all-day blizzard on Sat- 
urday. And while the brunette Mile. 
Jacot finally got her overdue victory, 
young Procll would not fall back: she 
finished second. Thus, after picking up 
two silver axes and a second-place fin- 
ish in three days in the Tall Timber. Frau- 
Icin Procll left Sugarloaf with a solid 
lead of 177 points to 158 over Jacot. 
Young though she is, the pretty Procll 
seemed a likely candidate to become ski- 
ing's premier child-champion of the 
world for 1971, and certainly a strong 
possibility for a gold medal or two — or 
three- in Sapporo '12. 

Though there were complaints about 
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For the first sidelight. Austria's David Zwll/lng did most of the downhill on one leg , . . 



and then the trailer burned down, leaving the Swiss racing team with a lot of sizzled skis. 


Sugarloaf's technical deficiencies as a 
top-class racing area, everyone agreed 
that Maine had offered excellent snow 
and exceedingly fine course preparation. 
’’Given the modesty of the mountain,” 
said French Coach Jean Berangcr. ’’they 
have done all anyone could wish to make 
these good races. All of Europe this year 
has been a mat tie tele, a misery and a mi- 
lieu of constant nervous tension.” In- 
deed, although a biting chill enveloped 
the continent most of the season, the 
shortage of snow was ruinous. Time and 
again race locations were changed and 
the full contingent of competitors was 
sent off on wild, all-night rides to new 
venues where officials hoped to guaran- 
tee a strip of snow. The Lauberhorn 
men’s downhill and slalom were trans- 
ferred from Wengen to St. Moritz: the 
famed Hahnenkamm downhill was 
moved from KitzbUhel, Austria to 
Megevc. France: the women's downhill 
at St. Gervais was hurriedly sent off 
to Pra Loup and. finally, the Kandahar 
downhills came to Maine. 

Then, too, the weather was not the 
only burden to rest heavy upon the backs 
of World Cup skiers this season. The usu- 
al disagreeable pre-Olympic hassle over 
the eligibility and good faith of the 
world's best Alpine racers had once more 
arisen. IOC President Avery Brundage 
had called into question the motives of 
10 top skiers who had received S50 a day 
and expenses last summer (with FIS sanc- 
tion) for participating as coaches in a 
Lange Co. training camp at Mammoth 
Mountain. Calif. Beyond that, the irre- 
pressible Last Victorian had hinted that 
he just might disqualify no fewer than 35 
other contestants because they had ap- 
peared (also with FIS sanction) in adver- 
tisements for ski equipment. 

The folly of Brundage's insistence on 
Puritan amateurism in skiing has long 
been obvious if for no other reason than 
it isan attempt to force an essentially aris- 
tocratic sense of values upon a sport that 
is — for F.uropean competitors, at least 
a matter of flat economic necessity. While 
American racers may be willing to com- 
pete without promise of steady pay or a 
better career. Europeans arc not. As the 
cool, young (33) Berangcr put it: “For 
most man racers from Europe, a future 
career depends on how well he skis. Most 
French skiers arc from the country or the 
mountains and they do not have great op- 
portunities to fulfill their peak ambition 
unless they can ski for France. Skiing bc- 
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comes a social promotion for them. In 
France, the ski industry is very important 
to the economy, but in the U.S. it is only 
a tiny portion. Thus our racers arc per- 
haps more important to the fate of their 
country than the American ski competi- 
tors arc. And wc feel — as the FIS has rec- 
ognized — that skiers should benefit from 
the sacrifices they make to race. Our fed- 
eration pays them according to their FIS 
points, ages, training time and whether or 
not they are married. It is only realistic. 
And if any single one of our racers is ruled 
ineligible for the Olympics because of 
some misunderstandings between M. 
Brundagc and the FIS. the full French 
team will forgo the Olympics. Our rac- 
ers have come to think the World Cup is 
perhaps more important than an Olym- 
pic gold medal.” 

Late last week at Sugarloaf, it seemed 
that the critical impasse between Brund- 
age and world-class Alpine ski racing 
just might be coming to a point of de- 
cision. On Friday night FIS President 
Marc Hodler arrived suddenly in the 
Maine woods from Berne, Switzerland 
and was met there by FIS Vice Pres- 
ident Dr. Amos (Bud) Little of Helena, 
Mont. With extraordinary candor, the 
two discussed the state of affairs be- 
tween the IOC and the FIS. 

“As we say in Montana. ‘I broke my 
pick’ on this thing in January after we 
met with IOC people in London.” said 
Bud Little. ”1 was led to believe things 
were looking better for a realistic set- 
tlement, then Avery threw it all up in 
the air again by sending out a ques- 
tionnaire to all the national Olympic 
committees asking for a vote about Al- 
pine skiing.” 

Hodler said, “I think the poll was just 
a procedural thing that Avery did be- 
cause he felt things might not be going his 
way. The questions were perhaps a trifle, 
ah. loaded. First, he asked the commit- 
tees to vole on the question of the Mam- 
moth Mountain payments. Second, he 
asked if an Olympic contestant should be 
allowed to wear advertising on his uni- 
form. Third, he asked if the committees 
thought that a chap who earns S50.000 a 
year from skiing should be considered an 
amateur. And, fourth, he asked if they 
thought the FIS plan to allow S% months 
broken-time payments for training is re- 
alistic. The replies have been coming into 
the IOC office in Lausanne, but the peo- 
ple there are not allowed to open any of 
them. That is for Avery himself to do. 

continued 
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Hie Stile name to go "till. 



Perhaps he is going to be judge, jury and 
district attorney all by himself. But this 
thing may be working against him. Al- 
ready I have received word from many 
IOC members who oppose the validity of 
this mail vote. They have refused to vote 
on the grounds that they do not have 
any facts available on which to make a 
decision.” 

"Frankly,” said Bud Little, “I think 
we’ve gotten to the point where Avery’s 
hypocrisy is greater than ours. Unless 
we reach some point of understanding, 
we have no choice but to withdraw from 
the Olympic position.” 

Hodlcr added, ”Wc don’t want our 
people to lie when they arc forced to sign 
an amateurism oath before the Olympics. 
It has gotten to the point where FIS mem- 
bers arc pressuring me to get out of the 
Olympics, to let it go. Oh, there are many 
points where we can come to agreement 
with Avery, I’m sure. We do not favor bi- 
zarre commercialization of the sport and 
we don’t like the exploitation of individ- 
uals as advertising symbols. I suppose we 
might even find a way to agree on broken- 
time payments— although Avery is very 
set in his views on this. But one thing we 
cannot compromise on is the Mammoth 
Mountain situation — that was based on a 
principle we agreed on with the IOC 
many years ago. We cannot back down.” 

Quite bluntly. Hodler said that he was 
“essentially cautious” about the entire 
controversy and he added ominously, 
“If the worst happens, we can hold an 
Alpine World Championship for 1972 
in a matter of weeks on the courses at 
Val Gardena, Italy. Perhaps it won’t 
come to that.” 

Perhaps not. Two days after he ar- 
rived at Sugarloaf, Marc Hodler along 
with Bud Little flew to New York and 
drove to the country home in Pound 
Ridge, N.Y. ol Bjorn Kjellstrom, an- 
other FIS vice president. There, at a 
"little family lunch" on Sunday, the FIS 
brass sat down with none other than 
Avery Brundage himself. When Brun- 
age left it was long after dark. And Hod- 
lcr said. "I believe we did something 
constructive today. We have at least 
agreed on a basic cooperation.” 

Whatever progress was made in Pound 
Ridge, there is one sad but certain fact: 
If Alpine skiing is forced out of the XI 
Winter Olympics, the games in Sapporo 
next year will take on approximately the 
same appeal as the former Sugarloaf 
Schuss. end 
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If weYe going to he No. 1 , 
we have to think of safety first. 


TO PICK A GOLDEN FLOWER 




by MARK MULVOY 

They cannot finish in first place, 
but the Canadiens are fighting 
to be first in line for the rights 
to a blooming Guy from Quebec 



stick in hand, Guy Laflcur sits in Quebec 
dressing room beneath a photo of his hero. 


F or years, while they finished first, all 
that the Montreal Canadiens watched 
was the top of the NHL standings. But 
this season the Canadiens arc skating 
along in third place with no hope of 
catching the Boston Bruins, and their 
eyes are directed down — way down. The 
goal in Montreal is this: to make sure 
the California Golden Seals finish last. 

To that end — and to that end alone — 
the Canadiens traded Ralph Backstrom 
to Los Angeles a few weeks ago. when 
the Kings began a dangerous slide to- 
ward the cellar. For that reason and no 
other the Canadiens gave Center Gor- 
don Labossiere to the Minnesota North 
Stars when the fading Stars were des- 
perate for goals. The very next time 
the North Stars met the Seals they 
beat them 7-1, and three of the seven 
were scored by Labossiere. Smart trade, 
noted all of Montreal. 

There are those in the know who say 
that if any team in the NHL should 
show signs of displacing the Seals at 
the bottom of the combined East-West 
rankings. Montreal General Manager 
Sammy Pollock would show up at rink- 
side offering a Beliveau or Cournoyer 
to pull them out of the slump. 

Why? 

The reason is the latest flower of 
Canada's junior hockey program, Guy 
Lafleur. 

There was a time when the two Ca- 
nadian members of the NHL — Montreal 
and Toronto — did not have to concern 
themselves much over acquiring top ju- 
nior hockey players; they owned them 
practically from birth. But new draft 
rules adopted some years back changed 
matters to give the Canadiens and the 
Maple Leafs only a slight preference in 
choosing young players, and three years 
ago even that advantage was taken away. 
Now the Canadian teams must compete 
in the draft on equal terms with ev- 
eryone else. And everyone else has his 
eye on Guy Lafleur. 

Last season the flashing right wing 
of the Quebec Rcmparts scored 146 goals 
in 83 games. Already this season this 19- 
ycar-old 6-footer, who is cast in the mold 
of Rocket Richard, has scored more than 
1 00 goals, and only recently he helped his 
team beat Roscmont by making seven 
goals himself and assisting on four oth- 
ers. It is obvious to every scout in the 
league that young Lafleur could play as 
important a part in the Canadiens* fu- 


ture as his idol. Jean Beliveau, who also 
played in Quebec, did in their past. It is 
obvious, too, that the Canadiens will 
do everything in their power to sign him 
up. The first and best way to do that is 
to keep the California Seals in last place, 
for the Seals, you sec, traded their first 
draft pick to Montreal last year. 

When and if the Canadiens get Guy 
Lafleur, sportswriters on this side of the 
border will surely begin calling him “an- 
other Orr." But in French-speaking Que- 
bec they have long been calling him 
something like that. "II est en or." the 
Quebecois say of Guy, meaning that he 
is their Golden Boy. 

When Jean Beliveau left their city some 
17 years ago to play for the Canadiens, 
the Quebecois began to lose interest in 
Canada's national sport. Over the years 
the city's team, the Aces, averaged bare- 
ly 1,000 customers a game at the arena 
they built for Beliveau. Then came La- 
fleur and later a new name for the team: 
the Quebec Remparts. Suddenly the box 
office at the 10,000-scat Coliseum be- 
gan to hum again. “Everyone is com- 
ing to see Les Remparts" crowed one 
official of the team. “Ah, no." Roland 
Mcrcicr, who once signed Beliveau for 
the Aces, corrected him. “They come to 
see Guy Lafleur." 

Like most Canadian boys Lafleur 
grew up with his eye on a puck. His fam- 
ily lived in Thurso, a lumbering town 
about 25 miles from Ottawa. "My fa- 
ther is a welder, and he took me out 
to play hockey for the first time when 
I was 4 years old," says Guy. “I 
played in all the various leagues — Mos- 
quito, Peewce, Bantam and Midget — 
and when I was 14 I received a letter 
from a Paul Dumont asking me if I'd 
come to Quebec City and play hockey 
in the junior program there." 

Guy’s father rebelled at the thought 
of his 14-ycar-old son living with a 
strange family in Quebec City and de- 
clined the offer. But when Dumont wrote 
again a year later the answer was yes. 

As Guy soon discovered, junior hock- 
ey is a lonely life for a boy. Each year 
he was placed with a different family liv- 
ing near the Coliseum. "The first year 
was the worst." he says. "I was only 
15, and most of my teammates were 18 
and 19. I was too young to go out with 
them, and I didn't know too many oth- 
er people in the city. It was pretty ter- 
rible at times." 

continued 
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GOLDEN FLOWER continued 


"We look after everything for our 
boys," says Paul Dumont. "We give 
them pocket money, get them a room, 
sec that they go to school and, of 
course, let them play hockey. It is a 
tough life. sure. But it also is a very re- 
warding life.” 

Now Lafleur has finished his school- 
ing, something many junior players never 
do, and he has his own quarters close 
to the Coliseum. Guy probably cams 
somewhere between SI 2,500 and S20.000 
for playing amateur hockey with the 
Rcmparts. He won't discuss the total, 
but of money in general he says. "I buy 
lots of clothes and I put the rest in the 
bank. For now that is the best place." 

For Guy Lafleur a game day in Que- 
bec City means that he will be Exhibit 
A once more, and he generally arrives 
at the Coliseum at 3:30 for an 8:15 con- 
test. "I like to sit in the Coliseum by my- 
self and think about the game," he says. 
"I play over in my mind what I think 
the game will be like, and I always see 
myself scoring between three and six 
goals." All afternoon the phone rings 
in the Remparts office. Suzanne Belan- 
ger, the petite secretary, writes down 
names and hands them to Jean Sawyer, 
the publicist, who later will give them 
to Maurice Filion. coach of the Rem- 
parts. "Scouts," Sawyer explains, using 
one of his few English words. 

After his "psych session," as he calls 
it, Guy walks down to the Rcmparts’ 
dressing room to check his skates and 
his sticks. Alongside his locker stall, 
taped to a wall, is a large color picture 
of Jean Belivcau in his Canadien uni- 
form. “That man is my hero," Guy says. 
"1 may never be able to play hockey 
like him but I’d like to be the man he 
is." Guy's fingers go down the blades 
of his skates. His hands are enormous. 

"I used to milk cows and rake hay 
during the summers when I was young," 
he continues. " ‘ I've always had big hands 
because of that. In hockey big hands 
are very important." Some of the other 
Rcmparts drop into the room, and they 
start to kid Latleur about something. 
"Go ahead, tell him," they say. Guy re- 
mains silent, so one of his teammates 
tells a story. 

"One night Guy has four goals after 
the second period at Cornwall," the play- 
er says, "and a photographer asks him 
if he's going to score again. Guy says 
yes, and the photographer asks him 
how? So Guy says he will skate behind 


the net, come out in front and shoot 
from 20 feet— facc-on at the camera — 
in the first minute of play. Darned if he 
doesn't, and he scored the goal, too." 

Before one recent game Bcrnic Geof- 
frion. now a scout for the New York 
Rangers, brought Jeep George, another 
Ranger scout, into the Rcmparts' dress- 
ing room to see Lafleur. Then Boom 
Boom talked with Claude Dolbec, the 
coach of the Shawinigan Bruins, La- 
fleur's opposition that night. Both Gcof- 
frion and Dolbec agreed that, among 
other things, Lafleur is too strong for 
the Junior "A", that he should be in 
the NHL now. Indeed, he has scored al- 
most twice as many goals as any other 
player in the league. 

There are three Junior "A" leagues in 
Canada — the Quebec League containing 
the Rcmparts, the Ontario Hockey Asso- 
ciation and the Western League. Of the 
three the Ontario League is rated the 
strongest by far, with the Western League 
second and the Quebec League third. 
"Maybe I'm not getting the opposition I 
should have,” Guy says, "but I don't 
think it's hurting me. I keep working on 
my whole game, not just scoring." 

At precisely 8:15 p.m. the Remparts 
skated onto the ice to a musical chorus 
rivaled only by the sing-along atmo- 
sphere of the St. Louis Blues' arena. 
The people were standing four deep in 
many places, even though there were a 
few empty scats high in the end bal- 
conies. "They want to sec Lafleur up 
close," a local broadcaster explained. It 
was not a good game, and the crowd 
was silent throughout the first period. 
Then, in the second period Lafleur, back- 
checking tenaciously, stole the puck at 
center ice and started to skate swiftly 
down the right wing. The whole Coli- 
seum was electrified. 

Ten feet inside the blue line Guy shift- 
ed toward the center, almost forcing the 
defensemen to collide. He dropped his 
left shoulder, then wiggled his head half 
a dozen times, faking both defensemen 
to their knees. Instead of shooting, 
though, he veered sharply to his right. 
"That kid," said an awed Lynn Patrick 
of the St. Louis Blues, "has more moves 
than a monkey on a mile of vine.” 

Seconds later Lafleur had a clear 
shot on the goaltender, who suddenly 
seemed uncertain. "Slap shot. Wrist 
shot. Backhander. He has all the shots 
and he always uses the right one," mur- 
mured A1 Millar of the Buffalo Sabres. 


This time it was the wrist shot, safer 
than the slap shot under the conditions. 
Flash. The red light was on. Lafleur had 
scored again, and the people in the Col- 
iseum started their sing-along: "// est 
eii or," they chanted. "II est en or." 

Lafleur scored another goal that night, 
and also got an assist. He played a very 
disciplined game — the type of game 
NHL coaches prefer — and rarely strayed 
away from his right wing. "Very pro- 
fessional." said GeofTrion. 

But Lafleur, like all good players, 
also can play it rough if necessary. 
“When there's a fight," GeofTrion said 
later, "he docs not look at the clock." 
"They call him chicken sometimes," 
added Coach Filion, "because he won't 
fight everyone who wants to fight him. 
But I want him on the ice, not in the 
penalty box. And when he docs fight 
it's a one-punch knockout." 

One thing Lafleur did against Shaw- 
inigan that escaped general attention but 
caught the eyes of the scouts was the man- 
ner in which he handled a Shawinigan 
defenseman, Ghislain Boisvert, after 
Boisvert had illegally manhandled him 
near the goal. When the action turned 
back up ice Lafleur retaliated swiftly. 
Boisvert suddenly was on the ice, and the 
referee, who missed the incident, had to 
call time out while the Shawinigan train- 
er attended to the defenseman. "La- 
fleur's already learned some of Gordie 
Howe's old tricks." said Roland Mercier. 

Lafleur and the Rcmparts lost to 
Shawinigan 5-4 that night, only their 
t hird loss all year. Before their next game 
Lafleur and his coach flew to Montreal, 
where Guy received a plaque from the 
Club Mcdaillc d‘Or as the outstanding 
Frcnch-Canadian athlete of the month. 
Of course, someone asked him if he 
would like to play for the Canadiens? 
Guy only smiled. 

Playing for Lcs Canadiens in The Fo- 
rum at Montreal is supposed to be the 
dream of every Frcnch-Canadian young- 
ster, but Guy Lafleur is not thoroughly 
convinced Montreal is the right place 
for him next year. "I want to get a lot 
of ice time," he said last week, "and 
I’m afraid Montreal will keep me on 
the bench or send me to the minor 
leagues. 1 see what Gilbert Perreault is 
doing for Buffalo [29 goals so far as a 
rookie] and I want to get a chance like 
him. You know, I would not hate Buf- 
falo myself." 

How about that, Canadiens? end 
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T he classic confrontation in 
prizefighting — the best of all 
possible matchmaking-is 
between a man who can hit 
and a man who is adept at not get- 
ting hit; in short, a fight between a 
puncher and a boxer. But the terms 
are not mutually exclusive. A boxer 
may well have a strong punch of his 
own; he simply waits for the precise 
moment to deliver it, meanwhile con- 
founding his opponent with a variety 
of feints and draws, bobbing or weav- 
ing or fading away as the slugger 
strives to reach him. It is very much 
like a matador maneuvering a bull 
into position for the kill. Except that 
sluggers are usually less suicidally in- 
clined than bulls. 

In any event, it makes for a most in- 
teresting match, and over the years the 
very best fights in the heavyweight di- 


vision have always been between 
those boxers who could win on points 
and fighters who could win with one 
punch-boxer Jack Johnson vs. slugger 
Jess Willard, Gene Tunney vs. Jack 
Dempsey, Billy Conn vs. Joe Louis, Ez- 
zard Charles vs. Rocky Marciano. In 
this selection the slugger won three out 
of four, lending credence to an old ad- 
age, "Always go with the banger." 

But that may be just one more com- 
monly accepted notion waiting to be 
destroyed by Muhammad Ali. He is a 
superb boxer for a heavyweight; per- 
haps, as he says, the greatest of 
them all. And he is a mighty good 
puncher, too. In Joe Frazier he meets 
the very model of the relentlessly on- 
coming slugger. The fight, on March 8 
at Madison Square Garden, will surely 
rank with the classics depicted on the 
following pages. —MARTIN KANE 


One of prizefighting's greatest debates has been 
whether Willard really did knock out Johnson in 
the 110° heat of Havana on the afternoon of April 
5, 1915 or whether Johnson, as he "confessed'' 
years later, took a $50,000 bribe to throw the 
fight. Now a rare film (from which the drawings 
on the opposite page were made) establishes 
that Willard scored a clean knockout with a dev- 
astating right. It came In the 26th round. John- 
son. the boxer, had dominated the bout until 


the 25th when Willard caught him with a blow 
to the pit of the stomach. Johnson's face con- 
torted in agony. In the next round a Willard right 
to the head put Johnson down — knees drawn up 
to protect his legs from the hot canvas, he said 
years later, and his right arm "shading" his eyes. 
But the film shows clearly that there was no 
shadow on his eyes, and seconds later It records 
his legs collapsing to the canvas, hot or not 
The verdict of history must be In Willard's favor 








T he Long Count— those 14 sec- 
onds are the most famous in box- 
ing history. On Sept. 22. 1927. a 
year and a day after they had fought in Phil- 
adelphia. Jack Dempsey, now the challenger, 
and Gene Tunney. now the champion, met 
once more in Chicago before 104,943 fans. As 
before. Tunney was outboxing Dempsey, 
then, in the seventh round, the challenger 
caught the champion with a left-right combi- 
nation and followed it with a barrage that left 
Tunney seated on his white trunks, one glove 
clutching the ropes (right). Before the bout 
both fighters had agreed to a new rule that 
the man scoring a knockdown must go imme- 
diately to the farthest neutral corner, where- 
upon the referee would start the count. But 
that was not Dempsey's style. He went to the 
corner nearest the stricken Tunney. while Ref- 
eree Dave Barry ordered him, at first without 
effect, to observe the rule. Dempsey finally 
obeyed and Barry began the count. An instant 
before he sounded 10 Tunney got to his feet, 
still shaky and apparently easy prey But 
the champion then began a retreat (left, 
above) that Napoleon would have admired 
Tunney weathered the round, floored Demp- 
sey m the 10th (left) and won the decision, 




■ OIIIS-CONK 


as such an outstanding boxer 
I that some experts picked Billy 
| Conn to be the next heavyweight 
champion when he was just a middleweight. 
On the night he met Joe Louis for the title. 
June 18. 1941, Conn still was only a light- 
heavy: at 174 pounds he was dwarfed by Lou- 
is 1 99 ' » . But the prophecy almost came true. 
After two inconclusive rounds the boyish- 
looking challenger began to dominate the ma- 
ture champion Conn's flurries piled up 
points, and his evasive tactics confused the 
plodding Louis. Billy was hitting (above) when 


he wanted to. retreating when he had to. Until 
the 11 th round, that is. when he decided, 
against the advice of his corner, to take on 
the bigger man in a slugging match. It was an 
absurd notion, but for a time it actually paid 
off. perhaps because Louis was surprised 
Conn won the 11th Even so, his corner again 
urged caution. Conn shrugged off the advice. 
He won the 12th, too, banging away with good 
left hooks. But in the 13th the inevitable oc- 
curred: Louis caught Conn with a right and fol- 
lowed it with an onslaught (opposite) that 
ended only when Billy went down — and out. 





K ocky Marciano had not an ounce of 
subtlety in his squat body. What 
. he had was power. He pounded 
his opponents to the canvas by brute strength 
and ceaseless aggression, along with 
a certain disregard for the rules of gentle- 
manly jousting. He took a dozen punches 
all but heedlessly to get past another fight- 
er's guard in order to deliver one battering, 
short-armed blow of his own — or more than 
one. depending on how many were necessary. 
But, oddly enough, the first time he met Ez- 
zard Charles — a good sound boxer — he won 
In 15 rounds, by decision. No other fighter had 
gone more than 13 with Marciano Had Rocky 
won by outboxing a boxer? Not really. He had 
outslugged a boxer over the full distance. 
They met again, three months later, on Sept. 
17. 1954. and this time it was different Rocky 
lost the first round, some said, and that was 
all. He knocked Charles down in the second 
and. though his nose was split m the sixth 
round (right), he was in command the rest of 
the way The end came in the eighth, when 
Charles went down for a three-count from a 
long right, then succumbed to a clean knock- 
out from a left hook and a right cross After 
two more fights Rocky retired, never beaten. 
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ow comes Muhammad AM. superb 
boxer, to challenge slugger Joe 
Frazier, Both were Olympic cham- 
pions; neither has known defeat as a profes- 
sional. Ali has knocked out 25 of 31 opponents; 
Frazier has knocked out 23 of 26. What sep- 
arates them is their unique styles. Ali is the 
very epitome of a clever heavyweight The old 
movies establish that he is superior In this re- 
gard to Johnson or Tunney. And he can punch, 
as his record proves. But he never has met a 
man like Frazier whose style reminds one — 
at least superficially— of Marciano's and 
whose punch may be Just as devastating, 
though these considerations never can be 
measured with accuracy. The nimble All. with 
his uncanny ability to stay just out of range 
of an opponent's punches — especially those 
aimed at his face — and the slogging, deadly 
earnest Frazier are today's premier exponents 
of the two basic styles involved in the ring. 
Ali’s long left opposes the crouching, charg- 
ing Frazier attack the body blows of Frazier 
against the head punching of Ali. And finally 
there is the supreme test of the coolness un- 
der pressure of both men. On this score, Fra- 
zier never has been questioned. Ali. on occa- 
sion. notably in his match with the classic 
Englishman. Henry Cooper — who put him 
down — has needed steadying from his corner. 
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Kings Road Shop 
at Sears prints ^ 
up its very own 
version of « 
The-Comfort-Shirt. f 


Since people who go to the Kings 
Road Shop go for something slightly 
different in clothing, we're giving 
them something slightly different in 
The-Comfort-Shirt. 
Prints. A vintage grape print and 
a redwood brown print. 

The C-Band® collar, with its 
removable, flexible collar stays, is 
longer at the points and higher in the 
back, both of which are different. 
But even people who like something 
different like something comfortable, 
so that's all we've changed. 
The-Comfort-Shirt, in prints, is still 
the most comfortable dress shirt 
around. And. of course, it's still a 
Perma-Prest® shirt, in a fabric blend 
of Fortrel® polyester and cotton. 
At most Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
stores, along with gctogetherties, 
and in the Catalog. 


s it a 1 - 1 - 


coerne* 




PEOPLE 


The You’ve Come a Long Way, 
Baby (though we aren't sure 
where from on the way to what ), 
Award of the Week goes to Ju- j 
lie Heldman. Asked if she'd wear 
hot pants, the tennis player said, 
"On the street, maybe. But not 
playing tennis!" 

Somebody ought to get Henry 
Alper a flask. A while back the 
owncr of three-time British hur- 
dle champion Persian War en- 
tered another of his steeds. 
Lucky Streak, in a race spon- 
sored by Stone’s Ginger Wine. 
According to a London Daily 
Express story, Alper stopped in 
at the bar set up by the liquor 
firm and for some reason was 
told he didn't belong there. A 
week later Persian War ran at 
Newbury in a hurdle race spon- 
sored by Schweppes — a race he’d 
won last time it had been run. 
For the occasion Schweppes laid 
on cocktails and a champagne 
lunch for 350, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Alper went to the Schweppes 
tent and . . . well, they came 
away thirsty. “It soon became 
apparent that we weren't wel- 
come," Alper said. That was an 
understatement. The man from 
Schweppes — a PR chap named 
Eustace, not the commander 
named Whitehead — told Alper 
the firm was interested only in 
its customers, not in racing peo- 
ple, and he later accused Alper 
of gate-crashing. "He should 
not have come into our tent,” 
sniffed Eustace. 

Afterward, Alper announced 
that not only would he never 
enter Schweppes’ tent, he would 
never enter their race again, ei- 
ther. Curiously refreshing. 

Joe Namath has tom some mus- 
cles in his back, and his future, 
according to the Morning Tele- 
graph, is very much in doubt. 
Joe Namath, the horse, you 
understand. 

♦ And Britain's Prince Charles 
rode a pony named Christine j 
Keeler to score four goals and | 


two victories for the Nairobi 
Polo Club recently. There was 
a little discussion beforehand 
about the propriety of offering 
the visiting prince a mount 
named for the former playgirl, 
but club members decided that, 
since Christine was the best and 
most willing pony around, why, 
Charles should have her. that's 
all. 

A Manhattan settlement house 
recently offered charitably mind- 
ed New Yorkers a chance to 
challenge tennis champs Clark 
Graebner, Manuel Santana. Roy 
Barth or Gene Scott on the courts 
of the Midtown Tennis Club in 
exchange for a S25 contribution. 
The program informed the chal- 
lengers that they’d get their dev 
nations back if they could take 
two points out of 10 from one 
of the experts, which is a splen- 
did idea — if you're not trying to 
raise money. It seems, first of 
all, that organizer Scott had 
meant for the programs to say 
three points. Then it further 
turned out that Santana hadn't 
been told about the money-back 
arrangement and played (shall 
we say?) charitably against some 



of his opponents. He was suit- 
ably aghast when he learned the 
truth. "I deed not know zees!" 
he said. “They would have got 
no points!" Speaking of getting 
the point, Manuel. . . . 

The San Diego Chargers' Lance 
Alworth was married recently to 
the former Marilyn Gallo. Both 
had been married before. Both 
have two children by their pre- 
vious marriages. Got that so far? 
Anyhow, the ceremony was un- 
usual in a couple of ways. First, 
the pair vowed to live together 
for "as long as we both shall 
love." And then when the judge 
came to the part about "Do you, 
Lance, take" etc., instead of let- 
ting it go with Marilyn, he asked 
did Lance take Marilyn, Bradley 
and Gregory as his "lawful wed- 
ded family"? And he asked Mar- 
ilyn did she take Lance, Lance 
Jr. and Kelley? Does that mean 
all the kids are married, too? 

President Nixon held his recep- 
tion for the Council on Physical 
Fitness last week, and chuckling 
their way through the reception 
line came Andy Granatelli and 
his wife, Dolly— chuckling be- 
cause the President had just told 
the 250-pound Granatelli that he 
was in perfect physical shape. 
Andy and Dolly aren't getting 
our Perfect Physical Shape 
Award of the Week, however. 
Dolly blew it on her way from 
the East Room when she tripped 
and broke her foot. 

Cowboy Owner Clint Murchi- 
son, who doesn't have to worry 
a whole lot about credit cred- 
ibility, is in the habit of signing 
his bill when he checks out of a 
hotel. When he tried it recently 
in Cleveland, however, the cash- 
ier looked him over and said 
firmly, “ You're not Clint Mur- 
chison.” 

“I'm not?” 

"No," the cashier informed 
him. “He stays with us a lot, 
and you're not him." Murchison 
took this calmly enough, but his 





next question indicates why he's 
an employer instead of an em- 
ployee. 

"Tell me," he asked, "when 
he stays here, does he pay cash?" 

"Yes." 

"Good!" said Murchison. 

©Corporal Bodacious here has 
just become one of some 4.500 
stockholders in the Memphis 
Pros of the American Basketball 
Association. He affixed his paw- 
print on his very own certificate 
shortly after the club put out 
its first public issue recently . Per- 
haps the most surprising aspect 
of the transaction, however, is 
that someone of his background 
(Corporal B. is the son of Big 
Red Dreadnought and the 
Duchess, Lady Fearnought of 
Waterford) should be the owner 
of a mere 10 shares. The reces- 
sion, obviously. It's hit every- 
one — ah, everydog. 

Never mind The President's An- 
alyst, the Vice-President's golf 
pro has spoken! Mus O 'Linger 
of the Ocean City, Md. Yacht 
and Golf Club, says of Spiro T. 
Agnew, "He loves golf for what 
it is." Great. Mus, but in Ag- 
new's case what is it? 
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When Anne Robbins goes into 
the St. Peter’s locker room, the 
players don’t give it a thought 


A lady 
in the shower? 


A s evenings go, Bobby Larkin’s was 
> not the kind that was going to make 
him any fonder of officials. He had fouled 
out of the game that night back in 1964. 
and the harsh shriek of whistles still rang 
in his ears; he was, quite frankly, look- 
ing for revenge. So it was that he wait- 
ed quietly in the St. Peter's of New Jer- 
sey locker room until the two referees 
were undressing for their showers. “Gen- 
tlemen,” he said then, nodding casually 
toward a small, attractive woman on 
the other side of the room who was talk- 
ing to a player. “Don't you think it 
would be decent to wait at least until 
the boy's mother leaves the room?” 

Although the officials stampeded for 
cover in a storm of shirts and trousers 
and socks, the St. Peter's players— after 
they stopped laughing— paid no more 


attention to the lady than if she had in- 
deed been the mother of each of them. 
Probably less. Anne Jerene Robbins was 
not the mother of anyone; she was the 
St. Peter’s team doctor — and still is. 

That an unmarried, engaging woman 
in her early 40s should become the doc- 
tor for the then all-male Jesuit-run col- 
lege in Jersey City is not so difficult to 
fathom if one is familiar with the way 
things happen at St. Peter’s. The Pea- 
cocks arc coached by a blustery, red- 
faced Irishman named Don Kennedy, 
who has fathered nine children and tak- 
en on a striking resemblance to Nikita 
Khrushchev. Asa basketball coach. Ken- 
nedy is a great believer in a style of 
play that can best be described as or- 
ganized panic. His teams, always un- 
dersized, invariably employ a full-court 
press on defense, while on offense they 
fast break so furiously that they really 
do run the opposition off the court. Rich 
Rinaldi, this year's star, is gunning at a 
28.6-point clip and everybody loves the 
wildness of it all. 

But Dr. Robbins hated basketball at 
first. The game was too confining, she 
felt, and she much preferred to race her 
14-foot sailboat or challenge the Col- 
orado River rapids on a raft. She in- 
herited the desire to meet such chal- 
lenges. she says, partially from her fa- 
ther, “a half-breed Indian cowpuncher,” 
but most of all from her mother, "a for- 
mer trick motorcycle rider with the Har- 
ley-Davidson Motor Company. She is 
82 now and a two-fisted drinker who 
can belt it down with any man and still 
hold it like a lady.” 

1 Dr. Robbins, a surgeon, got started 
in basketball when a friend dragged her 
to a game in 1962 and she volunteered 
to sew up an injured Sienna player. By 
the time she finished, the game was over 
and the boy's teammates were standing 
around, too paralyzed to undress for 
their showers. Doctor Robbins quickly 
left the room. Shortly afterward some- 
one suggested that Dr. Robbins should 
attend all of St. Peter's home games. 
She gave in, and before she realized it 
she was the team’s official physician. 

“I don’t know how it really hap- 
pened." says Kennedy today. “One min- 
ute she was sitting in the stands, the 
next minute she was on the bench, and 
one day I looked up and there she was 
in the locker room taping my players." 

"I think when they suggested that I 
be the team's physician.” says Dr. Rob- 


bins, “they thought l would give these 
quick stethoscopic examinations, maybe 
tape an ankle or stitch a scalp wound, 
and that was all. But I'm a very thor- 
ough physician. When I examine some- 
one I examine him from head to toe." 

During the first few years. Dr. Rob- 
bins approached the team gingerly. She 
says she knew, finally, that she had been 
accepted when she gave the players their 
hernia examinations. She had dreaded 
the moment, but when she told the first 
player in line to cough, he let out a pro- 
longed, satisfied sigh. The rest laughed 
so hard they almost ruptured themselves. 

Today, Dr. Robbins moves so easily 
among the players that, involuntarily 
she finds herself talking like one of them. 
On a recent trip in the South she be- 
came so incensed at a referee’s treat- 
ment of one of the black St. Peter’s play- 
ers that she found herself shouting. 
"You’re all white supremacist s.o.b. s.” 

Another disadvantage of her job, says 
Dr. Robbins, is that her easy familiarity 
with the players causes them to forget 
at times that she is still a woman. A cou- 
ple of years ago, to emphasize her point, 
she appeared at the University of East 
Carolina in a blonde w ig, textured stock- 
ings and a chiffon minidress that showed 
“I still have a pretty good leg on me at 
the age of 52." When Coach Kennedy 
finally recognized her, he says, “I for- 
bade her to go into the dressing room. 
The players would have had a fit.” 

This season marks Dr. Robbins' ninth 
as the team physician, and if she isn’t 
dressing as a lady, she is wearing clothes 
the boys like. On their last road trip 
they made her buy a pair of bell-bot- 
toms and an Indian headband, which 
she wears to games. “They keep me 
thinking young," she says wistfully. 


THE WEEK 

by SANDY TREADWELL 


Min\A/EQT John Dromo ’ head 

IVIIUVVLuI coach of Louisville. 

had not watched his team perform since 
early January when he suffered a heart at- 
tack, Last week, though, his doctors allowed 
him to sit in the stands during the Car- 
dinals' game with Drake, and mercifully it 
was a peaceful evening. During one six-min- 
ute period in the first half the Cards out- 
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scored the Bulldogs 22-3. They won 94-52, 
prompting Dromo to say, ‘‘One of the best 
games Louisville ever played." The following 
game against Wichita State might have been 
one of Louisville's worst. The team squan- 
dered a 12-point lead at the half, commit- 
ted seven fouls in three minutes and watched 
Wichita sink 26 of 39 shots to send the 
game into overtime. Louisville finally won 
with 12 seconds remaining. ‘‘Coach, the 
medics ought to give you a clean bill of 
health," a shaken spectator told Dromo. 
‘‘They couldn't devise a tougher test." 

Less calm was Al McGuire of Marquette. 
His Warriors drew 14 fouls in the opening 
half against Air Force. After receiving a tech- 
nical of his own, McGuire exploded at Jim 
Choncs for the same sin. ‘‘He threw his 
shirt on the floor," McGuire said. "I don't 
mind if it's me with the officials, but the play- 
ers have to leave them alone." The players 
left the Falcons for dead, 77-62. 

The Big Ten remained in doubt. Ohio 
State defeated Wisconsin 79-71 and North- 
western 84-72 to stay one game behind M ich- 
igan. The league title will be decided when 
the Buckeyes and Michigan meet Saturday. 

1. MARQUETTE (21-0) 2. KANSAS (20-1) 

r A QT ‘Sure it's a big crowd," said 
LMO I Fordham's Charlie Yelverton 
of the largest regular-season gathering (19,- 
500) for college basketball in Madison 
Square Garden history, ‘‘but all these peo- 
ple came to sec if we were for real. They 
came to see us lose to Notre Dame." Not 
all of them did. One Ford ham student passed 
around mimeographed sheet music parody- 
ing the British rock opera Jesus Christ Su- 
perstar. One verse read: “Charlie Y, Su- 
perstar, you'll score much more than Aus- 
tin Carr." Carr outscored Yelverton 29-28, 
but Yelverton fouled out with almost seven 
minutes to go. Ram Guard Bill Mainor took 
up the slack, and Fordham won 94-88. 

It was an uncomfortable week for Phil- 
adelphia sportswriters. “They arc a bunch 
of clowns," said 6' 10” Barry Nelson of Du- 
quesne. “After we beat Villanova, they de- 
scribed us with phrases like ‘you need a 
whip and a chair' and ‘uncaged animals’ 
and ‘toss them raw meat.' " Duqucsnc ap- 
peared to be no more civilized on Wednes- 
day against LaSalle, making 17 of its first 
23 shots and winning 95-86. Then the Dukes 
relaxed against St. Peter's and barely beat 
the Peacocks and their lady Doc 104-98. 

“You're writing about the superstars in 
town," admonished Penn Coach Dick Har- 
ter to those Philly writers, "but I don't 
know if even the two All Americas [Vil- 
lanova’s Howard Porter and LaSalle's Ken 
Durrett) could give us what Corky docs." 
Corky Calhoun is a defensive specialist who 
scored a career-high 28 points during a sur- 
prisingly easy 103-72 rout of Harvard. The 


next night he had his usual nine points, 
and Penn toyed with Dartmouth 102-75. 

Syracuse, winner of six straight games 
and 10 of the last II, downed St. John's of 
Brooklyn 78-73 and Connecticut 97-76. Holy 
Cross won its ninth in a row, 103-73 against 
Connecticut, after considerable confusion in 
Storrs, Conn. A bomb threat cleared the 
gym of 4,000 spectators and Governor 
Thomas Meskill. The game was finished 
without spectators. 

1. PENN (22-0) 2. DUQUESNE (10-2) 

QHI ITU A month ago South Car- 
0UU I M olina's opponents in the At- 
lantic Coast Conference began to breathe 
vast sighs of relief. The Gamecocks of Frank 
McGuire had lost four league games, and 
it appeared that their brilliant sophomore 
guard, Kevin Joyce, would be out for the 
season, a victim of thrombophlebitis in his 
left leg. But last week hard-pressed SC went 
back to its old simplistic game of pressure 
defense and shoot, John, shoot. John Roche 
scored 41 points to send South Carolina 
past North Carolina State 79-63 and then 
began to psyche himself for league-leading 
North Carolina. “It's funny," he said. "Peo- 
ple liked us two years ago when we were un- 
derdogs. But now we're villains and every- 
body pulls against us." Pulling strictly for 
his own team, Roche scored 32 points against 
the Tar Heels in a contest that included 57 
personal fouls, six technicals and a brief con- 
versation between Roche and NC Coach 
Dean Smith. “How good were you as a play- 
er?" Roche asked. "Not nearly as good as 
you,” said Smith, "but at least I never swore 
at opposing coaches during games." Then 
Roche sank five free throws during the final 
minute to insure a 72-66 victory. 

Tom Wasdin, Jacksonville’s rookie coach, 
is reacting emotionally to cnd-of-thc-sca- 
son pressure. When Forward Pembroke 
Burrows drew a foul with one second left 
in the first half against Florida State, Was- 
din charged the timekeeper. The ensuing 
technical cut Jacksonville's halftime lead to 
a mere 48-27, and the Dolphins went on to 
smash the Seminolcs 90-79. 

Pro scouts have questioned the rebound- 
ing ability of Western Kentucky's Jim Mc- 
Daniels. Last week he look down 25 against 
East Tennessee and said, “I've had a bcl- 
lyfull of this talk. Twenty-five of them ought 
to prove I can get on the boards. Fact is, 
it’s beautiful." 

With ailing Adolph Rupp watching from 
a hospital chair, sophomore Tom Payne 
scored 39 points and got 19 rebounds as 
Kentucky defeated LSU 110-73. Tennessee 
State, the nation's sixth-ranked small-col- 
lege team, beat the Stormy Petrels of Ogle- 
thorpe College 7-4. State jumped out to a 
four-point lead at the game's start and saw 
no reason to challenge the Petrels' stall. Af- 


ter the game Larry Walker, an Oglethorpe 
forward, told a State player, “I just want 
to tell you that this wasn't our idea.” 

1. JACKSONVILLE (20-2) 2. S.C. (10-4) 

\A/rQT Hawaii away. This always 
VV LU I has been a trip for basketball 
teams from the mainland to dream about — 
the ultimate escape from the drudgery of 
practice. The players spend a few days on 
the beach staring at Diamond Head, Unit- 
ed Airlines stewardesses and Singer Don 
Ho, then journey out of town to an air- 
plane hangar for a laugher against the Rain- 
bows of the University of Hawaii. Tiny Bub- 
bles, except that this season the bubbles 
have been fairly good-sized waves. Georgia 
Tech, for example, spent last weekend in 
Honolulu and returned water tortured, 63- 
61 and 91-62. The ramblers were probably 
wrecked as far as tournament bids are con- 
cerned, but the Rainbows may have got 
themselves invited. They have a 21-3 rec- 
ord and a young girl superfan in New York 
who appeared outside Madison Square Gar- 
den and handed out miniature basketballs 
that proclaimed, beautify new york — put 

THE RAINBOWS IN THE GARDEN. 

Steve Bclko, the Oregon coach, stood in 
the hallway of Pauley Pavilion Saturday 
night and considered the basketball talent 
of Sidney Wicks. “He ranks with the great- 
est forwards in collegiate history," he said. 
Wicks managed 28 points against Oregon, 
but it was the return of the UCLA press 
that defeated the Ducks 74-64. John Wood- 
en moved Wicks into the center of the de- 
fensive press and proclaimed: "He is the 
fastest man of his size I've seen." 

The night before in the Sports Arena, 
the Ducks led Southern Cal 40-28 with more 
than five minutes gone in the second half. 
Then USCsubstitutc Forward Monroe Nash 
entered the game. He contributed 1 1 points 
and eight rebounds. The Trojans charged 
home, 63-55 winners. 

Maybe it was the altitude. When Utah 
State's Marvin Roberts and Nate Williams 
arrived in Denver they were averaging 40 
points a game. But against the Denver Pi- 
oneers they made only four of 22 shots from 
the floor. The result was a 96-74 upset. 
"When those two go sour, we're not much," 
lamented Aggie Coach LaDcll Anderson. 
He was ignoring Denver's record: State was 
the 1 1 th straight victim. On Thursday, Okla- 
homa City was the 12th 64-63. 

Because of illness and dropouts, St. Mary's 
took just eight players to the Santa Clara 
game. They would have sufficed for one 
game, or even a game and an overtime pe- 
riod. But this one went into a second over- 
time, and live Gaels fouled out. Finishing 
with only three men, they lost 1 14-1 II. 

1. UCLA (20-1) 2. use (20-1) 
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bridge / Charles Goren 



Bridging 


the generation gap with a new deal 


A s in other sports, bridge is a game 
where youth is bound to be served — 
if perhaps not so soon. Unlike many 
sports, however, it offers an added ad- 
vantage: learning how to play while you 
arc young can provide a lifetime of com- 
petitive fun and companionship. I was 
therefore fascinated by the recent In- 
ternational Junior Pairs Championship, 
planned as the first of an annual series 
in which the same deals are played and 
scored simultaneously in New York and 
London, thanks to the Telex facilities of 
The New York Times. 

I would dearly have loved to com- 
pete in this year's inaugural event but, 
alas. I could not quite meet the entry 
requirement that limited participation 
to players 25 years of age and under. 
Still, any move to raise this limit next 
year would not get my vote. Quite prop- 
erly, the emphasis is going the other 
way, with more and more inducements 
being given to youthful and less ex- 
perienced players to take part in or- 
ganized competition. 

For example, beginning later this year, 
the American Contract Bridge League 
will drastically reduce its initiation fee 
(from the present S25 to $5) to college 
and high school bridge clubs for sanc- 
tioned affiliation that will enable them to 
award master points to their winners. 
The ACBL is also assisting the Associa- 
tion of College Unions-International in 
the organization of the 1971 intercolle- 
giate tournament, which has already 
begun on various college campuses, with 
the finals to be played April 30-May 1 at 
Northern Illinois University in De Kalb. 

There is also some provision for young 
participants at the national level. A sub- 
National Masters pair event for players 
with fewer than 50 master points (no 
age limit) already exists as part of the 
Spring Nationals, which this year will 
be held in Atlanta beginning March 12. 
And more and more novice games are 
being added to the schedules of region- 
al and sectional tournaments. 


In Europe, where youth tournaments 
were inaugurated several years ago, the 
age cutoff has been dropped from 30 
to 25. But no matter how low, an age 
limit alone may not be enough to in- 
sure equitable competition among young 
players. In my view there should be 
some limit as well to the number of mas- 
ter points an entrant may hold. Both 
American winners of the New York- 
London Junior Pairs, 19-year-old Mark 
Feldman, a junior at MIT, and 23-year- 
old Michael Gurwitz, a recent MIT 
graduate, have already become Life Mas- 
ters, which means that each has earned 
at least 300 master points and the high- 
est player ranking offered by the ACBL. 
Beating them would have been a re- 
markable achievement for less expe- 
rienced competitors. 

As their reward for winning, Feldman 
and Gurwitz will go to England some- 
time this summer to play in a tourna- 
ment team event with the British run- 
ners-up. The British winners. Phillip Al- 
der, who attends London University, and 
Ceri (pronounced Kerry) Evans, a stu- 
dent at Kingston College of Technology, 
will come to the U.S. — probably for the 
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Fun City Rcgionals in New York in 
July — to team up with the American run- 
ners-up, Michael Rosmarin and Russ 
Pearly, a couple of Rensselaer Polytech 
undergrads. 

Gurwitz demonstrated his technical 
skill on the deal shown here from the 
transatlantic event. After three passes 
Gurwitz (South) had three possible 
opening bids. Most American experts 
would try one no trump or one dia- 
mond. but North-South was employing 
the British Acol style in which one no 
trump would show a weak opening. 

Gurwitz therefore opened with one 
spade and jumped to three no trump 
on the next round when his partner was 
able to bid hearts at the two level. The 
final contract was eminently sound, but 
the auction had warned West that a 
spade lead would be inadvisable. He de- 
bated between the minor suits and then 
put the club 6 on the table. 

South won East's queen with the king 
and led a heart to the jack, which East 
allowed to hold. The closed hand was 
entered with a diamond, and a second 
heart play revealed the bad break as 
West discarded a spade. East captured 
dummy's queen with the ace and re- 
turned the club 10. South held up dum- 
my's club ace until the next round, then 
cashed the heart king, discarding a 
spade, and looked for his ninth trick. 

The obv ious procedure was to finesse 
in spades. If the queen lost to the king 
an even diamond split would be need- 
ed. But there was a better way, and Gur- 
witz found it. He played his remaining 
high diamonds, leaving the spades un- 
touched. When West proved to have 
started with four diamonds he was 
thrown in with a diamond lead. After 
cashing his high club West was forced 
to lead away from his spade king to 
give declarer his game-going trick. 

At many of the other tables South 
had no trouble making three no trump 
because spades were not bid and West 
led the suit. end 
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THIS MAN IS REDUCING HIS WAIST, ABDOMEN, HIPSAND THIGHS 


with the Fabulous New SAUNA BELT “ 



The Amazing Space Age Slenderizer that is so sensationally effective it is .. . 


GUARANTEED TO REDUCE YOUR WAIST . ABDOMEN . HIPS 
AND THIGHS A TOTAL OF FROM 6 TO 9 INCHES IN JUST 
3 DAYS OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


THIS SUPER PRODUCT IS PRODUCING SUPER NEW SLENDERIZING FOR A HOST OF MEN. HERE ARE JUST A FEW: 

David Medeiros: Just 3 days on the trim- jeans program and I trimmed ott 13 excess inches; 5 inches from my waist, 4Zi inches Irom my 
abdomen. 1 inch from my hips and 2Vi inches from my thighs. No dieting— and my appearance has improved 100%. " 

Richard Martin: "/ trimmed a total ot 10V* inches ott my midseclion. hips and thighs in 3 days with trim-jeans-actually lost 7Yt inches in 
one 30 minute period lirst time I used them. During the 3 days my waist came down Irom 36 inches to 33/2 inches and my abdomen Irom 
41 inches to 36/s inches." 

Martin Dunn: "It was an extremely satislying experience to spend 3 rather brief periods using the trim-jeans and to discover that my 
waist, hip and thigh measurements had decreased by a total ol more than 10 inches. I tind that my entire physique has assumed a much 
trimmer, more athletic appearance." 



HARVEY WARD 
"These trim-jeans are without 
doubt the fastest method of 
trimming excess inches off 
one's physique that I have ever 
seen. I used them for just 3 
short sessions during which I 
reduced my waist by 3 inches, 
abdomen by 4 inches, my hips and 
thighs by several inches for an overall 
reduction of more than 11 inches. White using the 
trim-jeans I didn't change my normal living habits or 
follow any special diet. For the amazingly small amount 
of time and trouble involved, the results from this prod- 
uct are incredibly rewarding." 

TRIM-JEANS— THE SPACE AGE SLENDERIZER WITH RESULTS 
THAT ARE OUT OF THIS WORLD. Tfe trim-jeans are a marvel 
of ease, comfort and efficiency. Once you have slipped them on. 
you are ready for the most astounding experience in rapid slen- 
derizing you have ever Known. Only trim-jeans has the 
features of design, including the exclusive super sauna-f 
permits the constant snug fit and solid support in all 4 
abdomen, hips and thighs — without which truly sensational resuio 
are not possible. We recommend that the trim-jeans be used a few 
minutes each day for 3 days in a row when you first receive them 
and then several times a week until you have achieved your maxi- 
mum potential inch loss. After that, for maintenance you can use 
trim-jeans about twice a month or as often as you feel the need. 


Here is how it works: 




THE MOST REVOLUTIONARY GUARANTEE IN SLENDERIZING 
HISTORY. So many users of the trim-jeans obtain 'instant 
reducing' — are inches slimmer, inches trimmer in from just 
1 to 3 sessions with this super slenderizer — are actually 
losing as much as a total of 7 or more inches from 
their waists, abdomens, hips and thighs in just 1 
session and up to 13 or more inches from 3 
sessions. This principle produces really fantastic 
results. There may be variations of speed 
and/or degree of results due to individual 
differences in metabolism and body 
response. Not everyone may lose 7 
inches in just 1 session and 13 or 
more inches in 3 days but remember 
this: No matter what your metabolism, 
not matter what your body type, if you 
do not lose a total of from 6 to 9 
inches from your waist, abdomen, 
hips and thighs in just 3 days, you 
may return the trim-jeans and the 
entire purchase price will be imme- 
diately refunded. 

THE AMAZING TRIM-JEANS TAKE 
OFF INCHES WHERE THEY NEED 
TO COME OFF. Your trim-jeans are 
designed to give you just the reduc- 
ing effect you need where you need 
n . . . and the price of the trim-jeans 
is just SI 3.95 and each pair carries a 
FULL MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Here 
is the slenderizer supreme — trim-jeans — 
which we sincerely believe to be the easi- 
est, fastest, most convenient, most sen- 
sationally effective waist, abdomen, hip ^ x 
and thigh reducer ever discovered — 
with the most revolutionary guaran- x 
tee in slenderizing history. So if 
you want trimmer, slimmer, .\<A 0 <« 

sleeker measurements vC ,o v> 0 ' 

and you want them 



horse racing / Whitney Tower 


On the fence 
about winning 

His Majesty, a colt with an eye 
on Kentucky, has a penchant for 
racing perilously near the rail 

As far as money goes, Hialeah's Ev- 
'•erglades Stakes, which had its 26th 
running last week, is small potatoes. The 
victory of Mr. and Mrs. John Gal- 
breath’s His Majesty earned a paltry 
S22.I65, and while that beats a poke in 
the eye with a sharp stick, it must be re- 
membered that there are about 50 races 
in the U.S. each year with purses of S100,- 
000 or more. What makes the Everglades 
so special is that it is the first stakes of 
the year in which top 3-year-olds, the 
ones with their eyes on the Triple Crown, 
meet in an honcsl-«o-goodness test of 



SQUEEZING THROUGH, HIS MAJESTY WINS 


both speed and stamina. The mile-and- 
an-cighth distance of the Everglades is 
the same as that of the Flamingo, the 
Florida Derby, the Santa Anita Derby, 
the Wood Memorial and the Blue Grass 
Stakes — and only one furlong shorter 
than the Kentucky Derby itself. Con- 
sidering that past Everglades winners 
include Citation, Gen. Duke, Tim Tam, 
Carry Back, Buckpasser. Forward Pass 
and Arts and Letters, one can appre- 
ciate why horsemen have long treated 
this race as a reliable barometer of things 
to come. 

If things to come include any more 
near-disasters for His Majesty, then the 
Galbreaths and their trainer. Lou Ron- 
dinello, may spend May 1 at the Miami 
Heart Institute instead of in their box 
at Churchill Downs. “This is worse than 
working," said Galbreath after watching 
the full brother to Graustark dart 
through a hole that almost wasn’t there 
to nip Jim French by a head right on 
the wire and l:50rs. That was only the 
last of many excitements in this fine race. 
Almost as soon as the 14-horse field 
was free of the gate. Jockey Bobby Us- 
sery behaved as though he were in a five- 
furlong sprint on the plains of his na- 
tive Oklahoma as he shot out to a six- 
length lead on Greentree Stable's Dy- 
nastic. Dynastic may be a son of Bold 
Ruler, and his mother. Track Medal, 
may be a full sister to Swaps, but even 
with that breeding and Ussery opening 
the throttle there was no way he was 
going to steal a race from this posse. 

Dynastic’s closest pursuers were Bold 
Reason and Adobe Ed, while Twist The 
Axe was a steady fourth. Jim French, 
the star of the Florida 3-year-old sea- 
son up to now, was way back, as were 
His Majesty and Will Hays. Going into 
the far turn the slowpokes began to 
move. Angel Cordero on Jim French 
started circling the tiring leaders, while 
Braulio Baeza hugged the rail on His 
Majesty. Jim French took the lead from 
Dynastic just after the eighth pole, but 
he had bothered Twist The Axe along 
the way (and ultimately was set back 
from second to fifth place). Adobe F.d, 
tiring toward an llth-place finish, near- 
ly went into the rail on His Majesty, 
and when His Majesty got past that 
threat. Bold Reason came in to do much 
the same thing. That His Majesty got 
through at all is astonishing, but get 
through he did and in time to take it 
all in a spectacular finish. Sole Mio 


came on swiftly in the stretch to take 
third place (second on disqualification), 
while behind came Dynastic, Twist The 
Axe and Will Hays. 

His Majesty still runs like a green 
horse, but he is learning all the time. 
The Galbreath contingent insists that 
this big bay son of Ribot can run just as 
well out on the track as he does down 
on the rail, and let’s hope he can, be- 
cause Baeza can hardly count on al- 
ways finding a hole in the nick of time. 

Mrs. Taylor Hardin’s Sole Mio, a son 
of Hail to Reason, should benefit from 
his good effort in the Everglades, and if 
his rider uses any judgment at all the 
next time. Dynastic will be closer, too. 
As for Twist The Axe, after being in- 
timidated by Jim French he did well to 
hang in there. George Poole, who trains 
this son of The Axe 2nd for Mrs. George 
Headley, thinks he may have something 
quite special in his care. After the Ev- 
erglades he said, “If His Majesty beats 
us the next time, the drinks are on me." 

The next time is the Flamingo on 
March 3. and the drinks that night could 
very well be on Calumet Farm, whose 
Bold and Able turned in the week’s most 
impressive performance w hen he won his 
second straight six-furlong test, this time 
by seven lengths in a splendid clocking of 
l:09 4 s. Trainer Reggie Cornell has an- 
other Calumet colt called Son Ange (by 
Raise A Native out of Tim Tam’s full 
sister Mon Ange), of whom he says 
proudly, "He's not a very big fella, but 
what there is of him is all run. The 
thing about both these colts is that they 
have speed and the breeding to make 
them go on. Bold and Able will take on 
these Everglades horses in the Flamingo. 
Son Ange will skip it, but you’ll see 
more of him at Gulfstream next month." 

Meanwhile, the Everglades remains as 
the first valid glimpse into the future of 
the classic 3-year-olds, regardless of what 
is taking place at Santa Anita, the Car- 
olina training centers (where the star is 
still Hoist the Flag) and at Oaklawn 
Park in Arkansas where Staunch Aveng- 
er recently won his fifth straight. It 
doesn’t even matter if the Everglades 
winner fails to stay in the headlines. A 
year ago a coll named Personality fin- 
ished fourth in the ’Glades, 5% lengths 
behind the winning Naskra. All Person- 
ality did later was win the Wood Me- 
morial. the Preakness, the Jersey Derby, 
the Woodward — and the 3-year-old 
championship. end 
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THE FABLES AND FOIBLES OF NUMBER ONE 

In 1923 nobody knew anything about renting cars. 
Including John Hertz. 


Hertz 


* B : ; 

O one knows exactly how John 


Herts stumbled into the rent 
a car business. 

Some say he had a vision. Others 
say he may have been mad. And, in- 
deed, he did seem obsessed with the 
automobile. 

First it was taxicabs and buses. He 
owned fleets of them. 

But they didn't make him happy. 


“What if people want to drive 
themselves?” he said one day . " What 
good are my cabs and buses then?" 

The next day, they say, Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self began. 

Of course, in those days renting 
cars wasn't easy. It was like a wilder' 
ness that needed taming. 

John Hertz knew he'd make mis- 
takes. And in the years to come, they 


say he made some whoppers. 

But from each mistake he learned. 1 

Today Hertz is the number 1 rent 
a car company in the world. Because, 
unlike other rent a car companies, 
our big mistakes are behind us. 

They belong to an era when there 
was no Avis, no National. 

Just a man with a dream. 

And a few Fords to rent. 



The Card 



It starts with a key. 

The new Guardian 1 mower by Toro is designed for safer operation 
right from the start. Because the Key-Lectric 1 models start just like 
your car, with a key. You're behind the handle, nowhere near the blade. 
The battery's good for start after start. Then you plug the recharger into 
any outlet and you're ready for more. 

And that's just the start. The special blade is 
"tuned'' to a new, deeper Wind-Tunnel® housing to 
pull the grass up for a more even cut. In fact, the new 
Wind-Tunnel housing packs up to 50% more grass 
into the bag before you have to empty it. 

The Guardian is powered by a solid ZV 2 horses, 
and the drive's up front where it belongs. Ever try to 





ill Mower 



Rear Safety Shield 

deflects foreign objects 
and makes it pretty 
tough to get your feet 
under the mower. 


Blade Guard 

wraps around underneath 
the rear of the housing . . . 
a lip that helps guard 
against contact with 
the blade. 


Bar 

guard against 
objects. 


Safety Stop Switch 

Engine automatically 
shuts off when bagging 
chute is removed or 
cover opened. 


It mows more safety 

maneuver a rear wheel drive mower in a tight spot? Enough said. 

Toro uses 4-cycle engines so you don't have to mix gas and oil. 

Less air pollution, too. 

We've turned the Guardian over so you can take a look at our two 
million dollar bottom-side. That's what we spent to 
design in the new safety features you see above. 

The price? Self-propelled, Key-Lectric 
starting models $189.95 and $209.95. Other 
models as low as $1 19.95. 

One call will tell you where to get the Guardian. 

For the name of your nearest Toro dealer, call 
800-63 1 -4299 toll free. In New Jersey, 800-962-2803. We Take Care 

{Exclusive trade name of Toro Monulocturing Corporation 


TORO 



Right now. 

A moment of pleasure for you to share. 
With a whole new cigarette. 

Rich new blend and rich new flavor. 
Relax. Unwind. 

Take it easy with an L&M. 

NEW. RICH EM 


The party's over and they've all gone home 
and at last it's quiet and no more people 
thank goodness and . . . 


This.Js the l^M moment. 



golf / Walter Bingham 


Bad luck ends in a pot of gold 

A relentless siege o( illness, Injury and misfortune was lifted at last 
when Ruth Jessen finished first in the $60,000 Sears Classic 
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IN CONTENTION AFTER TWO ROUNDS. RUTH JESSEN WON WITH A 72 ON THE LAST DAY 


It is the cve of the Sears Women’s 
' World Classic at Port St. Lucie, Fla., 
and a party is taking place inside a huge 
green-and-white-striped tent near the 
clubhouse. The last effects of sunset lin- 
ger in the sky, wreaths of candle-lit gar- 
denias float in the pool and floodlights 
beam down from the surrounding palms. 
Inside the tent, there are glasses clink- 
ing and laughter and a small band play- 
ing Moon Over Miami. Surely any golf 
tournament that starts this way can’t 
be all bad. 

“Sears cares about women,” a man 
in a pink blazer had been saying ear- 
lier, explaining why his company had 
put up S60.000 for the tournament, the 
largest purse in the history of the wom- 
en's game. “You see,” he continued, 
"we discovered that women own about 
75% of the stocks in the country. They 
are also responsible for 83% of our con- 
sumer dollar and I’m certain they have 
an influence on the other 1 7% . So we de- 
cided to say thank you. You might call 
this Sears’ salute to America's women.” 

Well, O.K. The company also flew 
in. housed and fed free of charge some 
1 70 women’s page editors from 41 stales, 
treating them to three days of fashion 
shows (guess whose fashions), lectures 
on art by Vincent Price, all those sun- 
sets and gardenias and, if they cared to, 
a look at the lady pros. 

The tournament, like the entire week at 
Port St. Lucie, was tailored for women. 
No men were allowed in the Thursday 
pro-am. Bouquets were used for tec 
markers at every hole and ladies in green 
pants suits acted as caddies, driving the 
golf carts and holding the pins. Hair was 
a major topic of conversation — where to 
get it set, how to work in appointments 
around practice time. Many of the girls 
have taken to wearing wigs. “JoAnnc has 
three,” says JoAnnc earner’s husband, 
Don. “Otherwise, it would cost her S30 a 
week just to keep her hair set.” Pam Bar- 
nett, an attractive pro from North Caro- 
lina, wears one, but she has the rather dis- 
concerting habit of tearing it off and 
flinging it to the ground when one of her 
shots goes wrong. Surprisingly, the effect 
of all this femininity was a remarkably 
friendly tournament, much more so than 
the average men's event. 

It was held at Port St. Lucie’s Sin- 
ners golf course (there is a companion 
18 holes named, naturally. Saints), and 
the S 10,000 first prize brought all the 
girls out. For nostalgia, there were the 


Bauer sisters, Alice and Marlene, who 
turned pro five years before Arnold 
Palmer did, and Jackie Pung, just in 
from Hawaii, who in 1957 tossed away 
the U.S. Women’s Open when she signed 
an incorrect scorecard. Jackie, who is 
now a grandmother, still refers to it as 
“the Open I won.” For trivia fans, there 
were a tennis champion, Althea Gibson 
Darben; a retired Army lieutenant col- 
onel, Antic Amizich; and a registered 
nurse, Kathy Farrer. 

Also, there were the best of the lady 
pros: Kathy Whitworth, a scvcrc-looking 
Texan who was the leading money win- 
ner last year and five of the last six years; 
Carol Mann, friendly and unaffected. 


hoping to bounce back after a disap- 
pointing 1970; Donna Caponi, who 
makes a habit of winning U .S. Opens (the 
last two) and likes to dance all night; 
Shirley Englehorn, winner of four tour- 
naments last year and, as a member of the 
Scars staff, a busy hostess-type all week; 
Mrs. Carner, who, when she turned pro 
last year after winning five U.S. Ama- 
teurs, started miserably but finished so 
well that everyone expects her to win 
tournaments by the handfuls. 

Most of all, Ruth Jessen was there, 
and that in itself was a minor miracle. 
Ruth turned pro in 1956, but since 1963 
she has spent as much time in the hos- 
pital as on the golf course. Here is the 

continued 
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play-by-play: Plagued with a disk prob- 
lem in the neck for many years, she was 
operated on in 1963 (the doctors re- 
moved a piece of bone from her hip 
and inserted it in her neck). In 1964 noth- 
ing happened, except that she lost the 
U.S. Open in a playoff with Mickey 
Wright. In 1965 it was back to the hos- 
pital for the removal of a cancerous 
tumor in her throat. In 1967 her left 
hand kept going numb until medical sci- 
ence solved that by taking out her first 
rib. In 1968 there was another cancer op- 
eration. In 1969 she was feeling pretty 
good, considering, until one day. when 
she was preparing to play the last round 
of a tournament, a tent she was sitting 
in collapsed and a pole struck her in the 
neck. Her neck has bothered her ever 
since. In 1970 she was plagued with ten- 
dinitis of the elbow; she tried to play in 
the LPGA Championship last June but 
was obliged to quit after 27 holes. Going 
into the Scars Classic last week, she had 
not played in a tournament since the 
LPGA and had not won one since 1964. 

So Ruth Jessen. 34 and out of com- 
petitive practice, was hardly a betting 
favorite at Port St. Lucie, nor did her 
first-round 76 attract attention. A 72 the 
next day moved her into a tie for fourth, 
but she was still four strokes behind 
bouncy little Sandra Palmer, who was 



playing so well it seemed no one could 
catch her. In a sense, no one did. San- 
dra, putting timidly, took an ugly 40 on 
the first nine of the last round in this 
three-day tournament and fell back into 
a three-way tie with Jessen and DeDe 
Owens. Then, midway through the back 
nine. Palmer took a bogie. Owens did, 
too. and there was Ruth Jessen with 
the lead. She made a birdie 2 on the 
16th and came in with a I -under-par 72 
to win by two strokes from Miss Palm- 
er. The Scars people thrust a green jack- 
et on her — now wherever did they get 
that idea? — and. more important, hand- 
ed her a check for SI 0.000. 

Now, SI 0.000 may not mean a lot of 
money if you're Jack Nicklaus. or may- 
be even Tom Shaw, but to the lady pros 
the very thought of it was enough to 
make a few stomachs queasy the morn- 
ing of the first round. There has never 
been a lot of money in women’s golf — 
no one has ever earned S50.000 in a sea- 
son and this comparative poverty is the 
main reason most women's tournaments 
have only three rounds instead of four. 
Most players simply cannot afford to 
fly. and so they dri\c from tournament 
to tournament. Driving takes longer and 
is more exhausting, and therefore three 
rounds is more practical. Money and 
expenses are a continuing topic of con- 
versation. It was a source of some bit- 
terness among the lady pros last week 
that while free room and board at the 
Hilton Inn was offered the women ed- 
itors, the players were on their own. 
They were offered a chance to win a 
mink coat. Sears was giving one away 
to the golfer who came closest to the 
cup on the par-3 third hole. On the first 
day Jackie Pung hit her tee shot 25 inch- 
es from the pin (a mink is just what 
you need in Hawaii), but on Saturday 
Betty Burfeindt put one 10 inches away 
to take the coat from Jackie. 

Last year was an especially lean one 
for the girls. Late in 1969 the LPGA 
board decided to buy up the contract 
of Lenny Wirt/, the controversial ex- 
ecutive director. Wirtz, who doubled in 
the winter as a pro basketball referee, 
had run the ladies' tour for eight years. 
He also acted as a players’ agent, which 
led to at least one awkward situation. 
In 1968 at the Buckeye Savings tour- 
nament in Cincinnati Marilynn Smith 
walked off the 1 8th green an apparent 
winner. But Wirtz. a stern official, then 
told her he was penalizing her and her 


two partners two strokes for slow play, 
which cost Miss Smith the tournament. 
This in itself was bizarre enough, but 
the incident took on unfortunate over- 
tones when the new winner became Carol 
Mann, for whom Wirtz was agent. 

“We felt the time had come when we 
should expand.” says Cynthia Sullivan, 
who was president of the LPGA at the 
time. “Lenny wanted to keep on run- 
ning the tour by himself. We wanted a 
tour director as well as someone schooled 
in public relations who could set up tour- 
naments for us.” 

What the girls really disliked was 
Wirtz’ abrasive, overly authoritative be- 
havior in public, which many of them 
felt hurt the tour. Too often tournament 
sponsors failed to renew contracts for a 
second year. So. late in 1969. Wirtz went. 
In his place as executive director the 
girls hired E.M. (Bud) Erickson, a tall, 
quiet, good-looking man of 47 who was 
once with the front office of the Atlanta 
Falcons. What Erickson inherited was 
not exactly rubble but it was a tour with- 
out an awful lot of tournaments. The 
number had dropped from 32 in 1968 
to 28 in 1969 to 21 in 1970. The cor- 
responding loss of money is reflected in 
the 1970 earnings of Kathy Whitworth, 
who led the ladies with S30.235, the low- 
est high figure since 1965. The year be- 
fore. Miss Whitworth had earned $48.- 
000 and had finished second in total 
earnings. 

"I'm not going to knock Lenny.” Er- 
ickson said the day before the Sears 
tournament began, "but I don’t think 
you can spend your time as a basketball 
referee in the winter and still do your 
best for the girls." 

What Erickson has done is take on 
Gene McCauliff as full-time tournament 
director and increase the number of tour- 
naments to a probable 25 (and, since 
the schedule is not yet complete, pos- 
sibly 30). Total prize money should top 
$750,000, the highest ever. It was Er- 
ickson who worked out the Sears tour- 
nament, and he has arranged to have 
the LPGA Championship in June spon- 
sored by F.ve cigarettes. In May the Scaly 
mattress people will back a tournament 
in Las Vegas, and at the end of the 
year Eve will give a trophy and $10,000 
to the leading players on the tour. So 
perhaps bigger money is coming to the 
ladies’ tour at last. As far as Ruth Jes- 
sen is concerned, it couldn't happen at 
a better time. ENO 
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not a car. 


This is 



It’s a 4-wheel drive Toyota Land Cruiser. 

Sure you can drive it at top speeds on 
the highway. Sure your wife can take it 
to the grocery store. But those arc* the 
h inge benefits. They’re not what it 
was built for. 

The Land Cruiser has a straight six, 

155 lip engine. Because it serves the 
purpose. All the torque you need for 
climbing. Plenty - of power for pulling. 

The Land Cruiser doesn’t overpower you. 
Or the land you want to preserve. 

It’s made of steel, heavily reinforced. 
Held together by nuts and bolts, rivets 
and welds. Not by sheet metal screws. 
There are no large vulnerable panels. 

All vital parts underneath are protected 
by skid plates. 

The Land Cruiser doesn’t have sleek 
styling. The design is simply utilitarian. 
The spare tire is on the back door to get 
it out of the way. The front bumper sticks 
out so you can easily install a winch. 

The wheel wells are extra high so you 
can easily attach snow chains. 

The real beauty of the Land Cruiser 


is in the planning. The knob that lets 
you shift to 4-wheel drive automatically 
without stopping. The chain on the 
gas cap and oil cap so you can’t lose 
them. The 10 windows that offer 360 
degree visibility. The rear doors that 
swing out for easy access. Separate 
heaters in the front and the back. The 
big steering wheel. The fact that you 
can’t lock yourself out in the middle 
of nowhere. 

And there’s no nonsense with options. 
Seats for seven. 18.5 gallon fuel tank. 

25 piece tool kit. Steering stabilizer. 
Heavy duty suspension. Spare tire with 
rear swingaway mount. They’re all 
standard. 

To this honest machine, Toyota has 
given an honest price. $3320°. You’ll 
drive it away for several hundred less 
than any of the others comparably 
equipped. 

The Toyota Land Cruiser is not a car. 
It’s a beautifully functional 4-wheel 
drive machine. 

And that is beautiful. 


Toyota Land Cruiser. 

Hardtop 53320* Vinyl Top 52965? Station Wagon 53885? 
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The Once 
and Future 
Diplomat 

Arthur Ashe, tennis player and would-be 
ambassador, gets a little training and a 
few shocks on a Government-sponsored 
tour of Africa by FRANK DEFORD 


The Diplomat continued 


T 

.A he whole place was ours alone. 
There was no one else for as far as we 
could sec, and we could see nearly to Zan- 
zibar. Palm trees at the back of the beach 
cut off the rest of the world and also 
served as our shelter from the sun. Oth- 
erwise, we had to escape into the water, 
which was the I ndian Ocean, wonderfully 
temperate, tinted azure blue. Beyond a 
reef it appeared a grass green, and be- 
yond that a royal blue. The beach itself 
was ivory white. All the colors were pure 
in the antiseptic air. 

We had been transported to this set- 
ting by a pretty girl from California, 
who had materialized from somewhere 
w ith a car and a picnic lunch. She drove 
the car in her bikini and gave the lunch 
to the servants, who were back in the 
beach house, to keep for us while we 
swam and sunned on the beach. We lay 
there and listened to U.S. songs, most 
of them recently recorded, as well as 
the commercials, call letters and other 
drivel from a Sacramento station. They 
were dear, reassuring sounds that Ar- 
thur Ashe carries with him all over the 
world. Were a man to close his eyes 
and pretend that he was surrounded by 
throwaway bottles and 50,000 people 
playing Frisbce, it would seem that he 
was truly back at any line American 
beach. We all lolled that way awhile, 
then stretched and walked down the daz- 
zling sand into the water. 

We were floating there, suspended, 
carefree, so far as anybody could tell 
the only people in the whole world tak- 
ing advantage of the facilities offered 
by the Indian Ocean. Arthur, cooled, 
satisfied, stood chest-deep in our briny 
pool and surveyed the whole scene. 
Then he shook his head, smiled and 
said: “You know, I don’t feel much 
like an athlete anymore. I'm beginning 
to feel like a politician.” 


After we had had enough of the wa- 
ter, we enjoyed our picnic, and then the 
pretty girl drove us back to town, to 
the residence of the Ambassador of the 
United States. His Excellency was vis- 
iting in the U.S., but the house had been 
turned over to Arthur and all the ser- 
vants placed at his disposal. His friend 
Stan was also permitted to stay there. 

We shall, for the moment, leave Ar- 
thur there, changing into more formal 
clothes. This evening he w ill be present- 
ed to the vice-president of our host coun- 
try. We are, you see, on a goodwill tour 
of 2.500 miles around Africa for the 
U.S. State Department. Arthur is sup- 
plying the goodwill, giving tennis clin- 
ics and interviews and playing exhibi- 
tions with Stan, whom he invited along 
as his associate. 

Bud Collins of the Boston Globe, Rich- 
ard Evans, a British writer, and I are in 
the company to report events. Then there 
is the U.S. Information Service camera 
crew, variously described as makers of 
film documentation or propaganda. We 
shall all be there as Arthur meets the vice- 
president, and later there will be time 
to visit a nightclub, w here a nimble USIS 
officer will pick up the check and then 
tell Arthur’s driver to take him directly 
to the residence. 

So Arthur is right when he says he 
feels like a politician. I didn’t read Drew 
Pearson all those years without knowing 
that every Congressman on the Airports' 
Repair Committee was forever traveling 
to the four corners of the tourist world 
to examine airstrips at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. At last 1 have to face it: 1 am sw im- 
ming in the Indian Ocean with the tax- 
pairs’ money. After a while, though, 
Arthur has to be let off the hook be- 
cause he is a bargain for the taxpayers. 
For every dollar spent on him, you get 
change back. 

The trouble with State Department 
tours is that there is not enough swim- 
ming in the Indian Ocean. A State De- 
partment tour is a beast of excess. If 
real life were this way all the time, it 
would put the guys who stick bamboo 
shoots under fingernails out of business. 
It is a special kind of conflicting hell. 


You arc not allowed to do anything for 
yourself, yet you must do something on 
schedule every waking minute of the day. 
On the w hole tour, with stops in six coun- 
tries scattered all over Africa in 1 8 days — 
if it’s Tuesday, it must be Zambia — 
Arthur had only one evening to him- 
self. Promptly he went out and ate two 
steak dinners, back to back. At that 
point he was obviously getting a little 
shaky. 

Mostly, a State Department tour is 
grueling, repetitive, demanding hard 
work. And nothing is left to chance. 
We had seven vehicles assigned to us 
every minute of the day in Nigeria, plus 
an eighth backup car. and lengthy de- 
tail sheets explaining where everybody 
was, is now and will be. Everything is 
so organized, it becomes, at last, sur- 
realistic, coming around the other way. 
People are always saying: "Arc we sup- 
posed to be here now ?” 

Adlai Stevenson once said that the 
three prime ingredients of diplomacy 
were protocol, alcohol and Gcritol. and 
a tour confirms this. The first clement 
is essential, the second one makes the 
first tolerable and the two together cause 
aging. Naturally, because this one was 
a typical American endeavor, it was also 
an even more wearing trip. It would be 
too simple and inexpensive just to have 
a man travel and teach tennis. Conse- 
quently, the four-man crew — Jim, Bill 
and the two Dicks— was dispatched to 
come along to film what the one man 
did. This multiplied the cost factor sev- 
eral times, to a level commensurate w ith 
our high American standards of infla- 
tion. It also made it impractical for Ar- 
thur to have any time oir. (Obviously, 
here we have the solution to our trav- 
eling-politicians problem. All we have 
to do is send movie crews along to film 
the politicians' every move. It would be 
expensive at first, but pretty soon no 
more politicians would be traveling.) 

To keep the cameras grinding, every 
moment of the trip was orchestrated. 
You learn quickly. You grab at the itin- 
eraries as soon as you arrive in a new 
country and scan them as fast as pos- 
sible to see if there is any listing for 
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FREE TIME OT SIGHTSEEING OT SHOP- 
PING. You know you are in trouble if 
you see any of these time periods listed. 
If the schedule is so filled that they have 
to list when you arc free, you ain't nev- 
er going to be free. 

It was hard enough for me. and I 
didn't have to give tennis clinics to chil- 
dren every day, or play matches in the 
broiling afternoon sun, or give interviews 
and meet everybody several times each, 
and always be genial and on display, 
the way Arthur did. Bud kept score. 
There were 25 parties to attend in those 
18 days. The Duchess of Windsor never 
attended 25 parties in 18 days. In the 
very middle of her hot streak. Baby Jane 
Holzer never attended 25 parties in 18 
days. 

The ceremonial content was high be- 
cause few American celebrities ever get 
to Africa. James Brown’s face was plas- 
tered on every billboard in Nigeria when 
we got there, but he was being brought 
over to sing by Philip Morris, not the 
U.S. Government. At different limes in 
the last year or so, track stars Lee Ev- 
ans and Bill Toomey had made appear- 
ances in a couple of the countries, but 
those two were apparently the only 


American athletes to have visited Af- 
rica recently under government auspices. 
Officially, these tours are “cultural” pre- 
sentations controlled by the USIS, but 
the budget has been cut back and the 
big entertainment guns that have gone 
abroad recently have been directed most- 
ly toward Eastern Europe. 

Obviously the State Department was 
delighted when a black celebrity of Ar- 
thur's rank volunteered to go on a tour 
of the continent. They lined up Kenya, 
Tanzania, Zambia, Uganda, Nigeria and 
Ghana for him, and he approached the 
trip with affection and purpose. "Usually 
on these things," said Arthur, who is 
an old hand at Government tours, “you 
get the Government contact man, your 
mother hen, and you ask him to cut a 
few corners for you. But not here. I’m 
trying to be overly patient and gener- 
ous. I’m determined to give of myself 
completely. For three weeks. I'll do any- 
thing they want me to.” 

GOING BACK 

Arthur said, “One thing I haven't seen 
is many blacks in our Embassies over 
here.” We were at lunch on a cool ve- 
randa with another gorgeous view and 


servants attending to our every whim. 
The Embassy man mused on that state- 
ment. Arthur was impressed by the For- 
eign Service officers and USIS officers 
we met, and this particular man was 
the brightest and most personable of 
them all. We’ll call him Steve. “Maybe 
blacks don’t want to serve in Africa,” 
he said. 

"What?” Arthur cried. “You got to 
be kidding. This is where I’d want to 
be." 

"That’s you. But a lot of blacks in 
the diplomatic service believe that if they 
go to Africa they’re going to be looked 
upon as window dressing.” 

“Wow,” Arthur said. He asked 
around the table for other reactions. 
“They don’t want to serve in Africa.” 

"Listen," Steve said. “At least a black 
man has a choice. If you’re Jewish, 
though, you can't work in our Embassy 
in Israel. If you’re an Arab- American, 
you can't go to a lot of countries. Same 
with the Irish, and I think maybe the Chi- 
nese too, and I think it used to be that 
way with the Italians.” 

“What’s the reason for the policy?" 
Arthur asked. 

“Just the obvious," Steve replied. "A 
continued 
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feeling that the ethnic, racial and re- 
ligious pressures, whatever they arc, are 
such that a man would be disposed to 
prejudge a situation on the basis of his 
heritage and not make an altogether bal- 
anced determination.” 

“That means," Arthur said, “that the 
fact that blacks can serve in Africa shows 
that officially the U.S. Government does 
not consider that blacks are significantly 
tied emotionally or ethnically to Africa. 
Is that right?” 

“Well, yes,” Steve said. “That’s 
right.” 

“Hmm, now that's interesting,” Ar- 
thur said. “That’s really interesting.” 
Then he slapped his knee with enthu- 
siasm. "Dammit,” he screeched, “this 
is incredible. I find every conversation 
on this trip, every encounter, more en- 
lightening than the last one. It’s unbe- 
lievable.” 

It was, all along, a deep learning ex- 
perience for him. He had traveled the 
world, playing tennis in scores of coun- 
tries, but the one place he had never 
been to before was Africa. It was al- 
most predictable that he would be al- 
ternately enraptured and puzzled by the 
place and that he would not be quite 
what Africa expected either. Across a 
misinformation gap he faced down some 
journalism students in Nairobi. He was 
trying to explain how reality could clash 
with imagery. 

“You see,” Arthur told them, “I 
would say that virtually anyone in Amer- 
ica 20 years old or older has formed 
most of his impressions about Africa 
from the movies." A couple of the girls 
giggled. Others looked annoyed at him, 
as if he were trying to put them on. 
“And that's mostly from Tarzan," he 
went on. Obviously, now it was all a 
transparent joke, so the whole audience 
broke up. 

Arthur added a sharper teacher’s tone 
to his voice. “Hey listen. I’m being se- 
rious. Don't you understand that? I’m 
being serious. And you know what most 
of the natives are like in Tarzan, don’t 
you? Well, that’s who you arc to most 


Americans over 20.” The laughter died. 
The smiles faded. 

“You sec," Arthur said, “that's what 
you’re conditioned to accept if that’s 
all you sec, all you’re told. That's Af- 
rica to you for your whole childhood, 
maybe your whole life.” Some of the 
young people looked stunned. “That’s 
not all. Some things you just don’t hear 
about at all. Do you know that until a 
few years ago I had never heard of Mar- 
cus Garvey or William DuBois? Never 
heard of them." Now the kids just looked 
at him bewildered until a mixture of ner- 
vous laughter and soft sighs filled the 
room. 

"Now," Arthur said, “suddenly ev- 
ery educated black in the United States 
is caught in the cultural and mental rev- 
olution which has Africa as the geo- 
graphical Mecca. But you see. a lot of 
blacks are identifying with Africa even 
if they don’t know what Africa is all 
about." The kids nodded, but I don’t 
know if they understood him. Hair- 
straightening treatments, for S5 or $6, 
are still popular in Africa. Creams to 
lighten the color of the skin also are 
still big sellers. “Hey, this would shake 
up a few people back home,” Arthur 
said, laughing when he saw a full-page 
ad for skin I ightencr in a magazine. When 
Arthur heard that there was still slav- 
ery in Uganda, he registered deep shock, 
but he seemed just as amazed to learn 
that students and professors alike often 
had only a casual interest in early Af- 
rican history. 

It is trying enough for a white visitor 
to struggle with the contradictions and 
popular prejudgments. It is disastrous 
ever to be too glib. It is, for instance, 
so easy to superciliously dismiss a "gar- 
den party” given by the president of an 
African country as a gag, as proof of 
backwardness and hopeless unsophisti- 
cation. The garden, after all, is really 
only a field — buggy, ragged and even 
mephitic in spots. The invited barefoot 
citizens clamor for chairs and the few 
available lukewarm bottled orange 
drinks. That country is six years old; in 
the United States’ 40th year of consti- 
tutional independence, the President's 


backwoods cronies barged their way into 
the White House itself, turning their jugs 
and the w'hole mansion upside down. 

This is a simple example of how dif- 
ficult it is to gain perspective under the 
best of laboratory conditions. When it 
is complicated by all the implications 
of race, it becomes nearly impossible. 
Consider Arthur, suddenly thrust back 
on a soil that no one in his family has 
touched for 300 years and expected to 
identify instantly with the land and its 
people. It is an unfair demand, certain- 
ly loaded. 

There is still one more cross-current, 
for like many American blacks Arthur 
is not all black. He has both Indian 
and Caucasian blood and his features 
are mixed. A Nigerian newspaper took 
the trouble in the caption of a picture, 
where Arthur was standing next to a 
white player, to note that he was the 
one “wearing glasses." He stands on 
the corner in Nairobi getting a shoc- 
shinc. "Are you a black American?” the 
kid asks, a clear edge to his voice. He is 
very dark, the shade of sable. 

"Yes,” Arthur says. “What are you?" 

“I’m African," the boy says proudly, 
and Arthur feels quite unmistakably that 
this kid docs not consider this a black- 
to-black meeting but an African-to- 
Amcrican encounter. 

The Indian lady, a Kenyan resident, 
scrutinizes Arthur from a respectable dis- 
tance. “He’s not really a Negro, is he?" 
she says at last. The American system 
has to be explained to her: no matter 
whether a man is 1% Negro or 100% 
Negro, if the white man says he is Ne- 
gro he is Negro. She nods, dubiously. 
And Arthur, after a lifetime of being clas- 
sified by the color of his skin, arrives in 
Africa where his color is finally going 
to get him on the winning team — and 
finds out the rules have just changed 
for him. “They can't place me,” Ar- 
thur says. “They don't know who I 
am until 1 open my mouth. Then, es- 
pecially when the subject of South Af- 
rica comes up, they know who I am. 
It's funny, at home I get it both ways 
for my stand on South Africa. A lot 
of people, a lot of blacks, say 1 should 

continued 
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not lend the South Africans dignity 
by applying for a passport. My feel- 
ing was, I had to confront them to 
make it difficult for them. Here, ev- 
eryone praises my stand. When I an- 
swer that question, they know who I 
am. My involvement in the controversy 
has been my passport through Africa. 

“You know, the last thing I expected 
was to be assimilated into African cul- 
ture. As a matter of fact, I’m looked 
upon here as a curio. A curio. Now it 
works both ways. I find Africans so much 
more homogeneous than anything I’m 
used to. I myself would have to use the 
expression that they sure all look alike 
to me. I don’t even know what stan- 
dards of beauty are expected. I don’t 
even know that. 


“Don’t forget,” Arthur went on, “that 
I’m a stranger here." 

THE DIPLOMAT 
For a couple of very basic reasons, 
no State Department tour with any ten- 
nis player is going to be typical. The 
fawning, special treatment that the Em- 
bassies bestow on their performing guests 
is a delightful personal surprise for most 
other athletes and most entertainers as 
well. It is a unique experience for them. 
But tennis players are used to being 
spoiled. They assume such treatment. 
They know in return they are expected 
only to behave like ladies and gentlemen. 
Moreover, since the sport is international 
and upper-class, they are often abroad 
and usually in an elite social or dip- 
lomatic atmosphere. 

In the case of Arthur, however, the 


State Department was not only getting 
a well-traveled athlete who knows how 
to use the right fork, but one who also 
just happens to be dabbling in his own 
on-the-job training. It is not unusual any- 
more for an athlete to see his long-term 
future in terms of politics, but Arthur 
is a singular example of one who wants 
to be an Ambassador and preferably in 
Africa. 

"Now, speaking strictly for myself,” 
he says, “I am in Africa in large part 
for purely educational reasons. Before 
I’m finished in tennis, I want to get out 
and see everything, everything on earth. 
Not too many people have done it. Not 
too many people can. This just gives 
me the tools to make decisions. 

“I have had such rare opportunities, 
such a unique education, and, beyond 
that, the chance to try to apply what I 
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have learned. I have thought sometimes 
that 1 might like to be a Senator, but, 
let's face it: Senator Ashe from Vir- 
ginia — even in 20 years that’s an un- 
likely possibility. But if it could hap- 
pen, there are many people in the 
U.S. who can do things there that I 
could do. Where I can best employ 
my special opportunities is abroad. 
We’ve never had a black athlete in 
the U.S. who can do what I have 
been given the chances to do.” 

Arthur speaks neither idly nor immod- 
estly, just practically. He has in a very 
real sense spent his whole life in dip- 
lomatic training. Under the best of cir- 
cumstances. a Foreign Service officer 
coming up through regular channels 
might not accumulate the practical ex- 
perience Arthur has at 27 until he was 
twice the age. Only a young man with a 
temperament to match an exceptionally 
good mind could have found his way 
through the social and psychological 
maze that Arthur has had to cope with. 
Jackie Robinson and other pioneers had 
direct, obvious confrontations. Arthur 
had an insidious kind of country-club- 
liberal enemy and subtle encounters that 
could not be settled simply by coming 
in with high spikes next time. For a 
mind, he has quick wrists; it is so facile 
that it is difficult, in fact, to determine 
how pure an intellect he actually pos- 
sesses. He is perceptive. 

It was fascinating to watch him. He 
would often move slowly at first, check- 
ing the lay of the land. In a couple of 
countries he did not put on his USA 
sweatshirt until he felt that he had gauged 
the anti-American climate. He always 
ended up Haunting it, though, and we 
never encountered anything that could 
be termed an incident. We entered Zam- 
bia with the most trepidation. Just be- 
fore our visit. President Nixon had re- 
buffed Zambian President Kaunda. 
Moreover, at the time of our stopover 
many Chinese Communists were in the 
country to help dedicate an international 
railroad that they were financing. 

Far from any unpleasantness, how- 
ever, Zambia offered only the most con- 
genial atmosphere. Those who preach 


naive little homilies about international 
peace and love through sports would 
have had a field day here. Francis Kaun- 
da, the friendly, handsome young son 
of the president, played in the doubles 
match against Arthur and called it ‘‘the 
thrill of a lifetime.” Arthur said: ‘‘Hev, 
tell your father good luck for me. He 
needs it more than I do.” 

Only rarely did he overreach himself. 
In Uganda, standing in the Ambassa- 
dor’s kitchen, he greeted his host and 
got right to the point. The Ambassador 
was Clyde Ferguson, a black Nixon ap- 
pointee. “Why would you be a Repub- 
lican?” Arthur said sharply, as if the 
Ambassador were required to defend 
himself on this point. 

"I’m historically consistent,” Fergu- 
son replied evenly. “I come from an 
area where traditionally the Republicans 
have been the more liberal parly.” 

"God, where’s that?" Arthur asked. 

“Maryland — Baltimore,” the Ambas- 
sador said. "Are you familiar with the 
political traditions there?” 

Arthur cited a black Democratic con- 
gressional candidate. "Well, fine," Fer- 
guson said, "but don't stop there. That’s 
also the party of machine politics in 
Maryland, and George Mahoney. And 
remember, you're in the party of James 
O. Eastland and Lester Maddox.” 

"Well,” Arthur said. Only then, when 
Ferguson had him off balance, did the 
Ambassador supply a few firm liberal 
credentials dating back to a personal as- 
sociation with John Kennedy more than 
20 years ago. He had hit Arthur with a 
sucker punch and perhaps taught him 
something. 

Arthur said. "Well, it’s got to be 
tough, anyway, to be a black Republican. 
By definition that makes you a real small 
cog in the smaller machine.” 

"Easy to generalize, but you do what 
you feel you must at the time you must 
do it. You have to be your own man." 

Arthur threw his hands up. nearly in 
a position of surrender. "Hey, that’s 
right. O.K., you’re right.” 

Arthur's own diplomatic effectiveness 
was founded on exactly that kind of in- 
dependent thought. It was the tragedy 


of the trip that he was not given more 
time just to meet and talk with average 
African citizens — especially students— 
because his views always merited spe- 
cial attention since they fall into no pre- 
dictable pattern. There is a tendency to 
listen more seriously when the answers 
are not known in advance — and how 
do you peg a guy who endorses Estab- 
lishment products on the one hand and 
on the other is seriously considering play- 
ing a charity match for the Black Pan- 
ther Milk Fund? 

"You see. what I have been so priv- 
ileged to see,” Arthur explained, "is how 
the system is worldwide now. Whatever 
happens, wherever, there are reverber- 
ations all over the world. We can’t af- 
ford the chauvinistic luxuries of the past. 
It can’t work that way anymore. Look, 
I’m American. I’ll never give up my pass- 
port. but I love the world. 1 believe now 
we must all strive to practice what Sar- 
gent Shrivcr calls mature patriotism, 
what U Thant calls earth patriotism.” 

STAN WHO? 

One reason why it is easy to credit Ar- 
thur’s intelligence is that he is a little pe- 
culiar in a certain respect: he believes 
in occasionally consorting with writers 
such as the three who were traveling 
with him. When we would reach a 
new country, Arthur would always make 
sure to tell the Embassy people that 
the journalists should be included in 
all the festivities whenever it was pos- 
sible. As I said. Arthur had a screw 
loose in this respect. 

In Zambia one night, in the hotel lob- 
by, Arthur said, "Come on, let's have a 
drink. I'm buying.” I looked around, 
but there was no one else who could 
have possibly made that offer. A pro- 
fessional athlete had actually volunteered 
to purchase libation with legal tender. 
Bud said this was a new experience for 
him, too. I said, maybe this is the way 
it's done in Zambia, just our luck we’ve 
never been here before. 

Arthur, of course, does not really 
drink; what he docs is, he asks for a 
menu in the bar. "What would you like, 
sir?" "I would like to have a menu, 

continu'd 
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please." What Wind of drinking is this? 
At last, after perusing the list. Arthur 
picks something that intrigues him. It is 
odds-on to be served with a straw and 
in a strange container. This time he se- 
lected something called "A Ciolden 
Bushman's Cocktail Delight." The typ- 
ical careful description of the item read 
something like: "Four kinds of rum. el- 
oquently blended and crushed pineapple, 
served over cracked ice with a splash 
of Fanta and coconut shavings; a dreamy 
potation to enhance any evening; served 
plain or a la mode in a fresh casaba 
husk." 

When Arthur was finished he was 
asked if he wanted a doggie bag. But Ar- 
thur rarely leaves anything behind. He 
is a conspicuous consumer. You never 
saw anybody so skinny devour so much. 
Where does it go? He has no thighs. 
His knees are connected to his hips with 
marionette strings. He says this is a ra- 
cial slur. I say. no, it has nothing to do 
with race; it is strictly a personal slur. 

About midway on the tour, we jour- 
nalists had more or less arrived at the 
conclusion that we were, next to Ar- 
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thur. the most important members of 
the expedition. After all. the only oth- 
ers on the tour were the USIS camera 
crew, but they always had to ride in a 
truck with their equipment, which se- 
verely limited their status. And. of 
course, there was Stan. 

You may wonder, who is this Stan 
who insists upon intruding on the nar- 
rative? A good question. In real life Stan 
Smith was none other than the No. 2- 
ranked tennis player in the United States 
of America, singles and doubles. Unfor- 
tunately there were half a dozen good 
reasons why Stan was totally unrecog- 
nized and unappreciated on this par- 
ticular tour of black Africa. The first 
reason was that he was a white man; 
the other five will come to me. 

Stan found out early where he stood. 
Our first day in Africa happened to be 
Kenyatta Day in Nairobi, a sort of com- 
bination Fourth of July-Gcorgc Wash- 
ington's Birthday in honor of the Re- 
public's first and only president, Jomo 
Kenyatta. Arthur was found a place on 
the reviewing stand. Stan was seated — 
well, if the truth be told — with the re- 
porters. He was always a good sport 
and good for a laugh, though. At the 
clinics Bud. who did the announcing, 
always introduced Stan as "Bn ana 
Twiga," which means "Mr. Giraffe" in 
Swahili. This would bring down the 
house. Stan is long and tall, with big 
feet. If Bud had had one more week, he 
could have developed Stan into a big- 
ger comic attraction in Africa than 
Stepin Fctchit ever was in the U.S. 

In Zambia the USIS gave out mim- 
eographed itineraries entitled simply 
art iiur ASHE schedule. When we land- 
ed. the two players were rushed into 
the airport VIP lounge for an interview. 
The announcer positioned the two men 
on either side of him and then began rat- 
tling off questions for Arthur. He kept 
turning, lit'le by little, until at last he 
nearly had his back to Stan’s face. Final- 
ly. remembering he also had the white 
guy, the announcer turned, sort of. to- 
ward Stan. He had a good question for 
him: "How do you like the weather in 
Zambia?" Stan said that the 10 min- 


utes he had been there it had been 
fine. But the announcer was not tak- 
ing any chances. He had purposely 
held the microphone so far away from 
Stan that there was no way the re- 
sponse could have been recorded. Then 
he went hack to Arthur. 

Next, in Uganda. Arthur stayed at 
the Ambassador’s residence. Stan at a 
USIS official's house. By now Stan 
wasn't even invited to make token tele- 
vision appearances, and in Nigeria the 
Lagos Similar Post managed to write a 
w hole story about the afternoon's match- 
es without once even mentioning Stan’s 
name. His very existence was becoming 
somewhat dubious. 

Stan's first reaction to finding how 
the other half lives was one of pique. 
"Dammit. Arthur," he said. “I don’t 
know how you ever talked me into this." 

"I promised you. Sian, the next time 
I’ll tour with you." 

"Yeah," Stan says, "and it’ll be Al- 
abama and Mississippi." 

As the tour wore on. though. Stan 
came to find peace in this discrimina- 
tion. He would instinctively move away 
as the cameramen zeroed in on Arthur. 
At the various luncheons, dinners and 
other receptions he developed a dandy 
little speech that always wisely begun: "I 
can only echo what Arthur has already 
said. . . ." By the end of the tour, he 
had become a connoisseur of his own 
invisibility. 

FUNDAMENTALS 

There is no African Zone Davis Cup. 
Despite the fact that they have applied, 
no black African countries are in com- 
petition for the cup. Since there are 48 
countries in the cup field this year, and 
many of the teams arc probably no bet- 
ter or worse than those African coun- 
tries could field, it is possible to say 
that either mad coincidence or discrim- 
ination is the operative factor here. 

Nigeria and Ghana offered the broad- 
est tennis talent among the countries we 
visited, but a w ily Kenyan named Yash- 
vin Shretta matched sets with Arthur 
and Stan on successive nights. In Zam- 
bia a little white boy named Brian 
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Knoelze, just turned 12 and weighing 
73 pounds, struck Arthur as the best 
kid that size he had ever seen. In Ugan- 
da. where there is a tennis stadium bet- 
ter than any we have in the U.S. except 
Forest Hills, the best young prospect 
has already gone off to Middle Ten- 
nessee State on a scholarship. In Tan- 
zania. Arthur and Stan were staggered 
one morning when they watched an 18- 
vear-old named Sari Hashan Anandran 
play. The boy has had virtually no com- 
petition. He learned the game entirely 
from his father, a gas station operator 
who himself learned it from reading ten- 
nis books by Bill Tilden and Ellsworth 
Vines. Arthur and Stan watched him 
only live minutes before they both took 
his address so that their coaches at 
UCLA and USC — the best two tennis 
schools in the country — could offer him 
a scholarship. 

To present the exhibition matches w ith 
the two Americans and the best local 
players, the local U.S. Embassy would 
tie in with the national lawn tennis as- 
sociation. a pairing that produced some 
curious results. In some countries the 
tennis groups charged admission (which 
by law must be shared with the Em- 
bassy). Asa result, while the ticket prices 
were not high, often only a token fee, 
crowds were often predominantly white. 
Moreover, in some places w here the U.S. 
might be clearing SI 50 at best on this ven- 
ture, little black children, their faces 
pressed up against the gates, were not 
permitted in to fill empty seats because 
they did not have the dime or quarter 
for a ticket. After he finished a match 
in one country, Arthur discovered that 
he had played at an all-white club. In an- 
other, he played at a club whose tra- 
ditions are so racist that in the past mem- 
bers of the U.S. Embassy have not been 
permitted to join it. 

Sometimes, too — particularly in East 
Africa, where the colonial influences 
cling — Arthur was teaching tennis al- 
most exclusively to rich young white chil- 
dren. How strange it was to first con- 
template the scene in Kenya, with tow- 
haired boys and girls all impeccably at- 
tired in school blazers. Refreshments for 


the adults at the club included small tea 
sandwiches and whiskey and water. The 
little girls tittered when Stan took off 
his sweat pants before them. Here Ar- 
thur had come 10,000 miles back to Af- 
rica and somehow ended up playing the 
title role in the first act of The Prime of 
Miss Jean Brodie. 

Yet Arthur was not unusually dis- 
turbed by the uneven situation. "Ev- 
erywhere.'* he said, "tennis is a game 
played by the people who have time to 
play it. who have the leisure. Right off 
the bat you can disregard 85 r ; of a popu- 
lation when you consider the illiteracy 
rate in most of these countries— they've 
never even heard of tennis. All I want 
is a cross section out there of the 15 c c 
left. I'm not going to be impractical and 
ever expect to get a cross section of a 
whole country. You must think: if I can 
just teach one kid who turns out. If we 
can just find one kid as good as this 
Anandran in Tanzania looks. That's 
enough to justify it all. Look how many 
people know of Kenya only because of 
Kip Keino. That reason alone. Think 
of that. That one kid— if he ever gets as 
good as it looks like he might be — why, 
for a lot of people, he will put Tan- 
zania on the map.” 

LIVE, ON FILM 

If properly marketed, goodw ill can be 
dispensed at low cost. Even though it 
must be acknowledged that tennis reach- 
es a small portion of any population, 
the U.S. certainly gets good exposure 
when it is able to dish out the teaching 
and exhibition services of two of the 
best players in the world. It gets a good 
bargain, too, considering that the cost is 
only the price of a couple of tourist plane 
tickets, a few hundred dollars apiece in 
honorariums, some booze and hors 
d'oeuvres for the receptions and a few 
other petty cash items. With imagination, 
and just a little more money, most of 
the US IS men figured out ways to make 
the goodwill linger. In Nigeria, for in- 
stance. all the kids who came to the clin- 
ics posed aftcrw ard w ith Arthur and Stan 
for pictures that would be sent to them. 
In Ghana the participants were given 
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Pete Maravich 1967. 

His hair was still wet behind the ears. 




Pete Maravich 1971. 


Introducing Vitalis Dry Control. 


Sure. Years ago, Pete Maravich wet his 
hair down with oils, grease and water. Most 
guys did back then. - 

But this is 1971. And Pete knows better. 

Today he likes his hair dry. No oils. No 
grease. No water. 

So he combs his hair casual. And he 
knows it’ll stay that way with new Vitalis 
Dry Control. 

Dry Control is a different kind of hair 


groom. Its a spray that keeps your hair in 
place without slicking it down. It’s dry. It’s 
casual. And it's natural. 

In fact, it's even more than natural. It’s 
supernatural. Because you know it’s there... 
but you just can’t see it. 

And that’s what most guys want today. 
Unless they’re still wet behind the ears. 

The Supernatural. 

You know it’s there, you just can 
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The Diplomat continued 

cheap, little painter’s caps with the U.S. 
stars names on them, and trophies were 
donated for the national championships 
in Arthur’s and Stan's names. 

Arthur, who endorses Head rackets, 
brought along a shipment of the $56 
models and parceled them out. a cou- 
ple to each country. The excitement in 
each clinic was such that Bud had to de- 
vise a rotation game called Uganda 
Work-up to determine absolutely fairly 
which players should gain this magnif- 
icent prize. Immediately before he left 
for Africa. Stan won a tournament in 
Phoenix, where a lot of the people do- 
nated old secondhand rackets for him 
to take along. He distributed them in 
the first country. Kenya. There were 
school kids there who drove 100 miles, 
sleeping overnight in a truck, just to 
make sure they attended a clinic. Vet 
they did not have enough rackets to go 
around. It is not hard to imagine how 
much those old rackets from Phoenix 
were appreciated in Kenya. 

Yet at the conclusion of another clin- 
ic there, when Bud asked if there were 
any questions, a fellow standing along 
the side of the court said, "Yeah, what 
do you need all the cameras for?” 

Another fellow, who had climbed 
up into one of the umpires' chairs, bel- 
lowed out: "Publicity. Just like always, 
it’s all publicity.” Many of the others 
snickered and hooted, supporting that 
view. Arthur flushed. In an interview 
on the Voice of America that followed, 
he kept trying to explain that there 
were no ulterior motives, that this trip 
was not "propaganda." And yet, as 
sincere as he was. when the matter is 
viewed dispassionately it is difficult to 
refute the claim of the cynic in the um- 
pire's chair. 

The tour cost only about SI 2.000, af- 
ter all, while the USIS film was expect- 
ed to come in at many times that cost — 
S60.000 or more. The film will be of- 
fered to schools, clubs and public the- 
aters all over Africa and anywhere else 
(except the U.S.) where there may be 
an interest in it. Artistically, it will prob- 


ably be very good. The men filming it 
were all very sensitive professionals who 
took their task seriously and made an 
effort to be as unobtrusive as possible. 
Yet, to do their job they were invari- 
ably in evidence, of course, putting ev- 
erything in a very different light. In es- 
sence, we paid S60.000 to dilute the 
straightforward, even pure, intentions of 
the tour. How curious that we seem un- 
able to believe that we could send two 
young men on a simple mission of good- 
will through Africa without verifying it 
on film. No wonder others are reluc- 
tant to take us at face value. No won- 
der, before long, that it was difficult at 
times to distinguish whether this was a 
trip being filmed or a film on location. 
The trouble is that participating in a lit- 
tle bit of propaganda is not unlike being 
slightly pregnant. 

Only once, however, did the film crew 
commit the project to bad taste. It hap- 
pened in Lagos, Nigeria on a dreary, 
drizzly day. We were supposed to be 
touring the city but instead we went al- 



most directly to a ramshackle part of 
town, where earlier the camera crew had 
spotted some kids playing table tennis 
on a rickety old table that was set out- 
side in the rain in a grimy dirt plaza 
that was beginning to turn slippery. Be- 
hind it, hovels seemed shriveled up 
against the rain. Dogs and children scur- 
ried about. Older people sat nearby, 
looking about aimlessly, their dreams 
long since departed. Everyone was 
dressed in shabby, colorless clothes that 
matched the skies. 

For reasons that are difficult to per- 
ceive, someone had decided that this 
sorry spectacle would make a great hu- 
man-interest scene for the film as Ar- 
thur. the famous, rich black American 
athlete, nobly descends to the lower lev- 
els of life and plays table tennis with 
poor little African children. It was a 
cheap shot, patently false. Arthur didn’t 
want anything to do with it. He refused 
to play. They pleaded with him. At last, 
against his better judgment, he said he 
would come down and watch, which he 
did. Reluctantly, he slouched down the 
little incline. The children stared at this 
strange creature everybody was making 
a fuss over. Obviously they had no idea 
who Arthur was. Arthur stood, his hands 
jammed into his pockets, and watched 
for as long as he thought he had to as a 
couple of kids batted the slick little ball 
hack and forth. At last Arthur just turned 
and scrambled up the hill and into the 
car. He never looked back. 

One day— in another country a USIS 
man shook his head and said. "This 
will be hard to believe, but as soon as 
these guys leave, all the press around 
here will call me up and say, ‘Hey. what 
were those tennis players really doing 
here?* That's hard to believe, I know, 
but it’ll happen, because that’s what you 
get every time the U.S. has somebody 
in. It’s that way almost everywhere. Peo- 
ple just won’t accept the fact that what 
they see on the surface is all there is. 
No matter how many times you tell 
them, people just won't trust you when 
you tell them, like, *lt’s just a couple ten- 
nis players teaching the game.’ I know, 
it’s hard to believe.” end 
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The Walkers DeLuxe story goes straight haek to one man. 

Hiram Walker started making fine whiskey III years ago. 

And over the years, he learned a thing or two It takes the 
choicest grains and 8 full years to make bourbon like Walkers l\‘l .use. 
This is 8 year old straight bourbon. Every smooth drop 
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Walkers DeLuxe, 


the great bourbon from Hiram Walker himself. 


FOR THE RECORD 


basketball— NBA: Detroit lost three of four and 
dropped from second to third place in the Mid- 
west Division. Los Angclc* manhandled Cincinnati 
1 25— 113. New York 130-115 and Portland 136- 
114 to expand its lead from five to seven games 
over San Francisco. Baltimore continued to breeze 
in the Central Division as Cincinnati fell I0V4 games 
back. Sporadic New York held a 3'A-gamc lead 
over Philadelphia. 

ABA: Indiana's Mel Daniels became the first ABA 
player to grab 5,000 rebounds when he got 22 in a 
1 19-1 IN losing effort against Texas. Members of 
the Kentucky Colonels squad publicly denied for- 
mer trainer Bill Antonini's assertion that there were 
morale and bluck-white problems on the team. One 
problem last week was undisputably winning. The 
Colonels dropped both of their games— to Virgin- 
ia 144- 140 and Indiana 126- 1 21. Virginia ha*a9(i- 
gamc lead in the East while Utah holds a two- 
game edge in the West. 

bowling— JOHNNY PETRAGLIA of Brooklyn 
deleated top-seeded Larry Lichstcin 202-196 to win 
the $80,000 Winston-Salem (N.C.) Classic. 

golf — RUTH JESSEN. after fighting back from 
injuries and operations, won the richest ladies* golf 
tournament in history, the $60,000 Sears Women's 
World Classic (page 39), by scoring a two-stroke 
victory over Sandra Palmer at Port St. Lucie. Fla. 

hockey — Montreal, trying hard to unseat New 
York from the No. 2 position in the Fast Di- 
vision. blanked the Rangers 3-0, The game marked 
only the second time New York has gone score- 
less this season. Canadicn Goalie Rogaticn Va- 
chon stopped 35 New York shots. The Canadtcns 
later routed West Division leader Chicago 7-1 as 
Pete Mahovlich connected on two goals within 
five seconds and rookie Phil Roberto performed 
a hat trick. The victory ran Montreal's win streak 
to live. Minnesota's Bill Goldsworthy has made 15 
goals in his last 14 games, but his team remained 
in fourth place. Bobby Hull collected his 545th 
and 546th regular-season scores to make him sec- 
ond on the alllimc career list behind Gordie Howe 
as Chicago defeated Vancouver 3-1. Howe him- 
self scored his 783rd. Chicago and Boston both 
maintained their division leads. 

HORSE RACING Charging to the front 15 yards 
from the wire, favored TRUE NORTH ($7.20) 
won the $149,000 VVidcner Handicap at Hialeah. 
Twogundan was three-quarters of a length back, a 
head in front of Sunny Tint. The victor covered 
the I Vi miles in 2:03 3$. 

Five-year-old New Zealand-bred DARYL'S JOY 
($4.20) won his third straight stakes race when he 


streaked to a half-length victory in the $65,300 
San Luis Obispo Handicap at Santa Anita in 2:29' i 
over the I Vi-mile course. In a photo finish for runner- 
up, Cougar II edged Onandaga by a nose on the rain- 
softened course. 

speed skating— ANNE HENNING, who two 
weeks ago equaled the women's 500-meter world 
record of 43.2. clocked a 42.75 in Inzcll, Germany 
to establish a new mark. Second-place Ruth 
Schlciermacher of East Germany was timed in 43. 1 S. 

SQUASH — COLIN ADAIR of Montreal regained 
the U.S. singles' championship he held three years 
ago by defeating John Reese 15-10, 15-8, 11-15, 15- 
12 in Buffalo. 


tennis Dennis Ralston, who had beaten ROD 
LAVER at the U.S, Open championships last year, 
wasn't as lucky this time as he lost 3-6, 6-1, 6-4, 
6-3 at Madison Square Garden. Later in the week 
Laver won his I Ith straight winncr-takc-all Cham- 
pions Classic match by nipping Roy Emerson 6-3, 
5-7, 6-3, 3-6. 6-3 in New Haven. Conn. 

CLARK GRAEBNER fought off two match points 
in the fourth set and went on to beat Cliff Richey 
and win the U.S. National Indoor Open 2 6, 7 6, 
1-6, 7-6, 6-0 at Salisbury, Md. 


FRANCOISE DURR of Paris upset second-ranked 
Billie Jean King of the U.S. 6-3. 3-6. 6 3 for the sec- 
ond consecutive week, this time at the International 
Tennis Championship at Lighthouse. Fla. 


track a field At the San Diego Indoor Games. 
JIM RYUN moved back into the limelight of mid- 
dle-distance running by clocking a 3:56,4 mile, 
equaling the world indoor record set by Tom O'Hara 
in 1964. Four entries finished under four minutes 
for the first time ever indoors. Australian KERRY 
O'BRIEN, the world record holder in the 3,000- 
meter steeplechase, ran a blistering 8:19.2 two-mile 
to establish a new world record, beating the old 
indoor standard by eight second* (page 22). His 
time was also six-tenth* of a second faster than the 
outdoor best. Austria's MARIA SYKORA won 
the women's 600-yard run with a world indoor rec- 
ord 1 :2I.S. breaking the old mark of 1 :22.3. 

At the U.S. Olympic Invitational at Madison Square 
Garden. TOM VON RUDEN carved a world in- 
door mark for the 1 ,000-mclcr* when he beat Ire- 
land's Frank Murphy by two yards. Von Ruden 
was timed in 2:20.4 and Murphy 2:20.6 as both run- 
ner* bettered the old record of 2:20.9. MARTY 
LIQUOR I won his 13th straight Garden race by 
capturing the 1. 500-meter run in 3:44.2. LEON 
COLEMAN. 1968 Olympian, joined Willie Dav- 
enport and Fry Hall for a share of the world'* best 
time for the 55-meter high hurdles with a 7.1. 


CHERYL TOUSSAINT. voted the top female per- 
former, won the women's 800-metcr run in 2:09.2, 
edging Nadezhda Kolesnikova, a college student 
from Moscow. 


At Salt Lake City GREG JONES ofTexas-EI Paso 
unofficially broke the NCAA 1.000-yard indoor rec- 
ord with a 2:07.5 timing. Records are official only 
if set at the NCAA meet. 

DEBBIE BRILL of Haney. British Columbia es- 
tablished a new Canadian record in the women's 
high jump with a 6' I’ leap in a meet at Van- 
couver. but SNEZANA HREPEVNIK of Yugo- 
slavia, who cleared the same height with fewer miss- 
es, won the event. 


MILEPOSTS — BENCHED: Denver Rocket-turned- 
Se.u lie Supersonic Spencer Haywood; by NBA 
Commissioner Walter Kennedy after a Federal 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco dissolved an 
injunction that hud allowed him to play. The next 
major legal encounter occurs in one month when 
the Federal District Court in Los Angeles is sched- 
uled to hold a hearing on the validity of Hay- 
wood'* Denver contract. 


ELECTED: BILL WILLIS (Ohio Stale). CLYDE 
SCOTI (Navy and Arkansas). DAN McMILLAN 
JR. (USC and California). ASA RAYMOND 
MATTHEWS (TCU), GLENN KILLINGER 
(Penn State), CLARKE HINKLE (Buckncll). BOB 
STEUBER (Missouri) and NE 1.1.0 FALASCHI 
(Santa Clara) to the National Football Founda- 
tion's Hail of Fame. 


PURCHASED: Suffolk Downs for $8 million by 
National Raceway*. Inc. of Boston. Jim Edward*, 
who ha* headed five racetracks, is president of the 
new corporation. 

RENAMED: The Boston Patriot* as the Bay Stale 
Patriots, concurring with their move to Eoxboro, 
Mass.. 20 mile* from Boston. 

RESIGNED: CHUCK ROIIE. who built the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee into one of the nation’s top 
truck power*, to accept an administrative post in 
Virginia Tech's athletic department. 

SIGNED: JIM STILLWAGON of Ohio State, win- 
ner of the Oulland and Lombardi trophies a* the 
year'* oui*tanding college lineman, by the Toron- 
to Argonauts of the Canadian Football League. 
DIED: Dr. Eddie Beeson. 80, who set a world high- 
jump record of 6 feet 7 5,16 inches in 1914 that 
stood for 10 years; in Santa Rosa. Calif. 

DIED: SAUL SILBERMAN. 75, owner of Trop- 
ical Park and a former owner of the Cleveland 
Brow ns, of a stroke; in Miami. Silbcrman was one 
of racing's most colorful and controversial figure*, 
and was known for his heavy belting. 


CREDITS 

20,21 -Rich Clorlso-' 23 -SheedrS long 34,35 - 
Ionics Droie. 49 loll. Cameroon 50 ko, De- 
Caravoi 54 — John Wolthef -Miami Herald. 59, 60 — 


FACES IN THE CROWD 





LEO LYNETT. 12. 

scored three of his 
team's four goals in the 
decisive game and half 
of its three-game total 
to lead Amherst, N.Y. 
to victory in the Tobac- 
co Town Pec wee Hock- 
ey tournament at Delhi, 
Ontario. The win was 
the first ever for a U.S. 
team- 


ANNETTE COWART, |2, 

of Louisville won five 
individual events and 
swam on two winning 
relay teams at the Falls 
Cities Invitational. Her 
marks for the 50-yard 
butterfly (30.2), 100 
butterfly (1.06.6) and 
200 butterfly (2:33.8) 
established new state 
age-group records. 


HERMAN HARRIS, a 6' 

3* sophomore at Ches- 
ter (Pa.) High, scored 
64 points to set a coun- 
ty mark and lead his 
learn to its 16th straight 
win. He made 67' of 
his field-goal attempts, 
got 30 rebounds and 
blocked 10 shots as his 
team defeated Oxford 
High 116-56. 



TRENA STEGALL. 10. 

of Smithville, Texas set 
national age-group rec- 
ords in three races at 
the 1970 American 
Roller Skating Cham- 
pionships in Lincoln, 
Neb. Gaining the ju- 
venile "C" title, she 
skated 110 yards in 
13.9, 220 in 26.5 and 
330 in 38.7. 



CHARLES CLEVE- 
LAND, a guard on the 
Bibb County High bas- 
ketball team in Centrc- 
villc. Ala., scored 52 
and 50 points on suc- 
cessive nights as his 
team overpowered Holt 
High 99-74 and Dallas 
County 103-89. The 6' 
5 Vi* senior grabbed 29 
rebounds in each game. 



JACK DECKER of Del- 

ray Beach, Fla. scored 
his first hole in one on 
the 120-yard 2nd hole 
at Cypress Creek Coun- 
try Club. On the 155- 
yard 15th, he scored his 
second ace of the day. 
Decker used seven- 
irons each time, first 
into the wind, then with 
it. His 18-holc score: 78. 
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19 t h"ole the readers take over 


FIELD MARSHALS 

Sirs: 

ll really warmed my heart to read Tex 
Maule’s article Tomorrow's Generals (Feb. 
15). I’m not a Cowboy fan, but it is ev- 
ident that Gil Brandt. Maule’s source, knows 
what he is talking about when it comes to 
evaluating pro material. Archie Manning is 
the best young pro prospect, and that's a 
fact. 

Gayden Smith 

Laurel, Miss. 

Sirs: 

Here in Mississippi we've known all along 
that Archie is good, but to have him made 
a Saint in our lifetime is enough to boggle 
the mind. 

Wes Arnold 

Walnut, Miss. 

Sirs: 

How dare Gil Brandt say that Archie 
Manning is a better quarterback than Jim 
Plunkett! Jim played 10 times tougher op- 
ponents for three years and came through 
without a scratch, while Archie played 
PulT State and the like and got hurt. 

Mr. Brandt should be scouting girls’ sew- 
ing circles — or else he needs glasses. 

Rudy Alvarado 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The order of the draft shows that Jim 
Plunkett is the No. I college quarterback. 

Robert C. Johnson 

Menlo Park. Calif. 

Sirs: 

All right, Tex Maulc, I'll give you the ben- 
efit of the doubt. I’ll assume that the only 
reason Cleveland’s Mike Phipps was left 
off the list of top young quarterbacks is be- 
cause those who were listed are only ‘'pros- 
pects" for stardom. Phipps is a certainty 
for stardom. 

Jim Ingraham 

Eastlakc, Ohio 
Sirs: 

The only thing that will hold Mike Phipps 
out of the Cleveland backfield next year 
will be a "full” Nelson (and maybe not 
even that). 

Tom Christle 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your recognition of Den- 
nis Shaw, the NFL's Rookie of the Year 
and quarterback for the Buffalo Bills. 
Shaw truly possesses all the natural tal- 


ent, confidence and leadership needed to 
become a superstar. We who have fol- 
lowed Dennis through his first professional 
season have little doubt that he will be to- 
morrow’s general. 

Christopher Miller 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I fail to understand the emphasis placed 
on speed by Gil Brandt in rating quarter- 
backs when the best in the game today has 
trouble walking up stairs — Joe Narnath. 

Joseph M. Blcz 

Carbondalc, 111. 

Sirs: 

The ridiculous thing about the whole ar- 
ticle is that Tex Maule bases his statements 
on the judgment of Gil Brandt, chief scout 
of the Dallas Cowboys. As the old saying 
goes, "If you are so damn smart, why aren’t 
you rich?" Of the 26 teams in the NFL, Dal- 
las ranks about 26th, quarterback wise. 

Wayne Horn 

Tulsa 

PARTISANSHIP IN CALIFORNIA 

Sirs: 

As partisan Bruin alumni and basketball 
fanatics, we enjoyed reliving the UCLA- 
USC game via Joe Jares' article Camille 
Goes L inter Again (Feb. 15). Sidney Wicks 
and Curtis Rowe were as devastating as 
you say, and John Wooden is the Man of 
the Year— any year! 

Marvin and Judy Maizlish 
Palos Verdes Peninsula, Calif. 

Sirs: 

A tip of the hat to Joe Jares on his excel- 
lent recap of the latest UCLA-USC set-to. I 
would be remiss, however, not to point out 
an omission. Kenny Booker, the Bruins’ 
unsung fifth man, had the outstanding game 
of his career at UCLA. His timely outside 
shooting and fine overall defensive play were 
important and somew hat unexpected keys to 
the Bruin v ictory. You ran a full-page color 
shot of Sidney Wicks and another Bruin 
crashing the boards. That "other Bruin" is 
the oft-overlooked Kenny Booker. 

Dan Ranney 

San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Sirs: 

1 congratulate UCLA for its victory over 
USC. But I know that USC still has the 
best basketball team in the country. The 
rest of the world will find out when these 
two teams meet again on March 13. 

Jim Carfagno 

Philadelphia 


PRIDE OF NEW YORK 

Sirs: 

Credit Larry Keith (Love Story on Rose 
Hill, Feb. 15) for an excellent feature on 
one of the finest and most unheralded col- 
lege basketball teams in the nation today — 
the Fordham Rams. Led by Coach Dick 
Phelps and Tri-captains Charlie Yclverton, 
Bill Mainorand John Burik, the Rams, now 
20-1, arc one of the most exciting teams to 
come out of this section of the country in 
years. All of New York and the East are 
proud of them. 

Jim Shinnlrs 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 

IMPOSSIBLE DREAM? 

Sirs: 

Frank Deford's portrayal of San Fran- 
cisco Warrior Owner Franklin Mieuli ( Will 
Franklin Mieuli Spoil Success? Feb. 15) re- 
veals not only an “erratic, bearded and bi- 
zarrcly dressed madman," but also a per- 
son who is not afraid to believe. It is un- 
fortunate that there is only one of him in 
the NBA because it wouldn't hurt the oth- 
er owners to learn how to dream, too. 

Rod N. Eason 

Campbell, Calif. 

Sirs: 

You say that Mieuli lost S900.000 with the 
Warriors but that he is against expansion or 
merger. Before judging Mieuli, I think every- 
one should take a look at what expansion is 
doing to the NBA this season. As I write, 
Buffalo is 1 7-46 and 23 games out of the lead 
in the Atlantic Div ision; Cleveland is 11-53 
and 25'/2 games back in the Central Divi- 
sion: and Portland is 21-39 and 1 5 Vi games 
back in the Pacific Division. These three 
teams have diluted the strength of the older 
teams and downgraded the quality of NBA 
play. Merger and a common draft with the 
ABA would be disastrous. The top talent 
would be so diluted that all pro-quality 
players would be gone by the second or 
third rounds. The NBA could become a 
collection of rinky-dink clubs. 

Hals off to Mieuli for trying to preserve 
good play in the NBA. 

Alan Sayre 

Longv iew, Texas 
Sirs: 

My answer to your question is yes. Frank- 
lin Mieuli will spoil success if he is allowed 
to continue in the erratic, eccentric and il- 
logical manner in which he conducts him- 
self and his franchise. He is also liable to 
forfeit more than he has already lost. 

Jay Selio 

Stamford, Conn. 
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SIXTY-MINUTE BASKETBALL (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

People who object (19th Hole, Feb. 8) 
to Scorecard's suggested 60-minute game 
do not realize how stereotyped pro basket- 
ball has become. It’s run, run, run, delib- 
erate foul, grab, push, shove and then a 
hook for two points by someone like Lew 
Alcindor. The critics claim that longer games 
would destroy the balance of the sport and 
starting players would be forced to play long- 
er and thus be exposed to more chances for 
injury. I believe there arc enough good play- 
ers to till 60 minutes. Many good pros do 
not get enough playing time today. Caz/ic 
Russell and Dave Stallworth of the Knicks 
play only 10 or 20 minutes a game, and 
they arc two of the most exciting players in 
the league. If everything works out next 
year, Seattle will have to find time for Spen- 
cer Haywood. Bob Rule, Don Kojis, Don 
Smith, Pete Cross. Tom Meschery and Tom 
Black. Most rookies do not get a real chance, 
and ride the bench while their games and 
confidence suffer. 

What’s more, the season could be short- 
ened by 10 or 15 games. The roster could 
be increased. The 24-second clock could be 
a 36-$ccond clock. The zone defense could 
be legalized. Strategy could be better em- 
ployed. More angles of attack would be 
used. They should do something about Al- 
cindor. too. When and if he gets that sky- 
hook down, he’ll shoot 90 f i , average 50 
points a game, and the Bucks will win with 
Lew and their ball boys. 

The 60-minute game plus other innova- 
tions could make pro ball an art form and 
not just 10 players running around on a 
court. It’s worth a try. 

John Butala 

La Crosse. Wis. 

CRITICS 

Sirs: 

I was deeply distressed by your Feb. 8 
TV Talk analysis of the networks’ treat- 
ment of the Super Bowl. The Super Bowl 
Comeily Hour was intended to be a light- 
hearted spoof, and many of us who regret- 
tably lack Frank Deford’s sophistication 
managed to find it enjoyable. As to the ac- 
tual game coverage: in my opinion Curt 
Ciowdy and associates performed quite ad- 
equately. The broadcast was. after all. de- 
signed as entertainment for an international 
audience, not as a Monday morning coach- 
es’ critique of every player blunder or poor 
choice of strategy. 

Carl Voc.fl 

Alexandria, Va. 

Sirs: 

Everyone I talked to thought The Super 
Bowl Comedy Hour was one of the funniest 
shows they had seen this year. They did 
not think it “trite and witless.’’ But the 

continued 




A 400 year old 
English tradition that 
became the first name 
for the martini. 


BETTER 
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^EVERYONES FAVORITE^L 

PRO SPORTS ITEMS ^ 

AXAILAKIK NOW! 



OFFICIAL PRO SPORTS KITS 
HOCKEY KIT 

Has 6 replica sticks with official insig- 
nia. puck and netstand. East or West 

Divisions. Each *1.50 

BASKETBALL KIT 
Beautifully detailed miniatures of NBA 
balls with official team insignias and 2 
backboard stands. (A) Midwest/ Pacific 
or (B) Atlantic/Central kits Each $2.00 
MLB CAP KIT 

Contains 6 miniature caps and labels of 
authentic major league baseball team 
insignias, plus official cap stand. All 
MLB team by divisions- NL EAST — 
NL WEST AL EAST— AL WEST. Spec 
ify division desired. Each *1.50 



PRACTICE JERSEYS 

Like the pros wear. 
PROPERTY OF" and 


offic 


I lettering 


NHL. NBA or r 

league baseball team. 
Notre Dame or Big 10 
school. 100 % cotton 
Sires: MEN IS M-LI 
YOUTH (M-L only) 
Each *3 00 


ORLON KNIT HAT 

In official colors and 
signia of your favor 
NFL or NHL team. C ... 
sire fits all— even galsl 


Each 




*3.50 


OFFICIAL NHL PUCK 
With authentic NHL color 
emblem of team you like 
best Each *1.00 

AUTOGRAPH BASEBALL 

Official autographs of all 
the players from your fav- 
orite major league team. 
Regulation sire and qual- 
ity— Specify team. 

Each *3.50 


Catalog alone send 50c. Mail to Dept. SI-10 

MARKET PR6M«TI6N me. 

2711 N CLARK ST.. CHICAGO. ILL. 6061-4 
Please add 80c for postage 6 handling. Ill residents 


19TH HOLE continued 


real criticism I have is for Mr. Deford's fail- 
ure to comprehend a great documentary of 
a truly fantastic man, Vince Lombardi. I 
thought it was a real insight into Lombardi 
as a coach and as a man. 

I hope in the fvituvc Mr. Dcfovd covers 
something more in his line, like (he na- 
tional Ping-Pong championship. 

Jim Mattes 

Notre Dante, Ind. 

Sirs: 

Speaking of TV sports announcers, how 
could Frank Dcford possibly call Al Dc- 
Kogatis the "best football man NBC has'".’ 
On the contrary, I think he ranks as one of 
the alllime worst, rivaled only by John Sauer. 
Rather than giving the viewer the facts along 
with some interesting anecdotes, Al con- 
sistently bores the viewer w ith his predictions 
of the upcoming play. 

It is high time that announcers stopped 
pretending that their knowledge of the game 
is vastly superior to that of the regular fan 
and started sticking to the facts. Let the 
fan analyze them for himself. 

Richard Johns 

Lawrence, Kans. 

OIEHARDS 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Tex Maule's incisive analysis 
of the old A FI. and NFL teams ( Goot/by 
lo the Alko’Sellzer and Aspirin Bowl , Feb. 
I). It reminds me of another analysis he 
did before the 1969 Super Bowl between 
New- York and Baltimore. As I recall, there 
was no way the Jets could possibly win 
that contest. According to Mr. Maulc, the 
Colts were clearly and logically superior be- 
cause the NFL was clearly and logically su- 
perior, just as his latest article show s that it 
is still far superior. 

Robirt Hargreaves 

Spokane, Wash. 

Sirs: 

Tex Maulc is right again. Only two old 
NFL representatives could have produced 
such a mediocre Super Bow l. 

Don Endlrs 

State College, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Tex Maulc saw his beloved NFL deci- 
sively thrashed in two Super Bowls. Then 
he saw his beloved Cowboys dumped in 
the Super Bore. We AFL fans should have 
expected his NFL boasting after the Pro 
Bowl. After all of his heartbreaks, Tex is en- 
titled to blow a little smoke. 

R andy Wievel 

Stevens Point Wis. 


Address editorial mail lo Time & LllE Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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A the age of 27, Mike Mahoney 
was already a legendary figure in 
the Alaska of the early 1900s. Six feet 
two and a hard 200 pounds, he gained 
undying fame one night in Skagway by 
cleaning out Soapy Smith's joint sin- 
glchandcd. At another time he got the 
unofficial title of King of the Packers 
by backpacking a small piano up the 
steep 1,200-foot ice stairway of Chilkoot 
Pass. He was. in addition, a skilled white- 
water pilot on the Yukon and a cham- 
pion dog musher. 

All sourdoughs knew these things 
about the man they later called Klondike 
Mike, but it took a slick saloonkeeper 
named Tex Rickard to think of him as a 
professional prizefighter. Six years before 
he went to Reno to stage the Johnson-Jef- 
frics bout, Rickard was in Nome running 
the first of his several Great Northern Sa- 
loons, a chain of which he was later to op- 
erate in a series of gold-rush towns. When 
Mike Mahoney, temporarily down on his 
luck, asked for a job, Tex — always with 
an eye for an angle — signed him on as a 
bouncer. But he had no intention of let- 
ting things stand at that. Ordaining Mike 
as "the champion of Alaska," Rickard 
set about matching him against all com- 
ers in the Great Northern's back-room 
"athletic club." 

No exact records of these impromptu 
bouts were kept, but oldtimcrs recal I that 
Mike was unbeaten in at least 20 brawls 
and that he won as many with his feet 
as with his fists. As a boy working in lum- 
ber camps. Mike had learned the dead- 
ly art of la savale from French-Cana- 
dian lumberjacks and later used this skill 
to belt out a 250-pound woods bully 
who tried to rough him up. 

At the time Mike was defending his 
Alaskan championship against all com- 
ers, a crack light-heavyweight boxer 
named Tommy Burns was barnstorming 
his way across the U.S. He reached Se- 
attle in May 1904 and dropped in on a 
pal, gambler Brocky Bray. Brocky had 
just bought a claim near Nome, sight un- 
seen, from a bewhiskered character who 
announced that he was fresh in from 
the gold fields. He had promised Bray 
that he would accompany him back to 
Nome to inspect the purchase but — pre- 
dictably — had disappeared once he got 
his hands on the money. Somehow Bray 
managed to persuade the reluctant Bums 
to go to Nome with him and claim his 
property. “I’ll go with you," declared 
Tommy, "but you might as well ad- 


Kicks for the 
Sourdoughs 


mit right now that you’ve been had.” 

Upon their arrival in the hectic new 
diggings on the Bering Sea, Bray dis- 
covered that Burns was right; his thou- 
sand-dollar "claim" was nonexistent, 
and in an effort to recoup his loss Brocky 
turned to Tex Rickard's poker tables. 
Since Burns was no gambler, Tex seized 
the opportunity to talk the bored pu- 
gilist into fighting his "champion" for 
5100. This was coffcc-and-cake money 
to Burns. But, figuring Mahoney for just 
another saloon brawler, a pushover for 
a clever boxer like himself, he accepted 
the match as a diversion. 

Rickard’s back room at the Great 
Northern was jammed on the night of 
the fight. Most of the sourdoughs bet 
heavily on Mike; those lately arrived 
from the States and familiar with Burns’ 
excellent record backed Tommy. No 
odds were asked or given; it was even 
money and pick ’em. 

Big Mike, looking at his shorter and 
lighter opponent in the opposite cor- 
ner, brooded darkly before the bell for 
the first round. Suddenly he appeared 
to reach a momentous decision. “I’ll 
fight him with fists alone," he loudly an- 
nounced. "’Tis the only honorable thing 
to do, seein’ that I’ve height and weight 
and reach on him.” 

"Get in there, you big ox, and kick 
his head off!” hissed his chief second, 
Jimmy (the Goat) Quinn, Mike’s close 
friend and Nome's leading professional 
gambler, who had S5.000 riding on Ma- 
honey. 

Before Mike could say more, the 
bell sounded. Mike rushed from his 
corner swinging roundhouse rights that 
would have annihilated Burns had they 
landed. Tommy ducked, sidestepped 
and started the blood streaming from 
Mike's nose with left jabs. Mahoney 
blinked, lowered his head like a bull 
moose and charged. Again Burns ducked 
away from a terrific swing and jabbed 
Mike with his left. Then he opened 


up with both fists and had Mahoney 
bloody at the bell. The slick pro was 
grinning as he went to his corner at 
the end of the round. 

"This big bull couldn’t fight his way 
out of a barnyard!" he told Brocky Bray. 
But Brocky urged caution. "This guy is 
tough as rawhide," he warned. "Better 
wear him down for a few rounds and 
make sure of him. I got my roll on you, 
or what's left of it.” 

In Mahoney's corner Quinn was close 
to having a fit. "Please, Mike, use your 
feet!" he implored. “All the boys are bet- 
ting their pokes on you. You'll bust the 
whole damn town if you lose!" 

Mike shook his head. “Nah, I can 
lick him with my fists. If I could only 
hit him square — just once!" 

At that point, Rickard came over to 
add his entreaties to those of Jimmy 
the Goat. "Don't be a goddam fool, 
son,” he told Mike. "This feller will 
cut you to pieces if you don't quit tryin' 
to fistfight him. Boxing's his game, not 
yours. Go out there in this round and 
kick hell out of him.” 

Mahoney grunted but said nothing. 
Burns moved out confidently for the sec- 
ond round. He jabbed Mike twice with 
his left, crossed a right hard to the big 
man’s jaw. Mahoney wobbled but kept 
boring in, trying desperately to land a 
punch, while the sourdoughs urged him 
on with bellowed cries. The round end- 
ed as Mahoney stood still in the center 
of the ring, with Burns weaving before 
him, hitting him at will. 

A few seconds later, as Mahoney rest- 
ed, Quinn’s pleas as well as his own dawn- 
ing sense of defeat took sudden effect 
on the battered local champion. "All 
right, goddam it," he muttered, "I’ll use 
me feet!” 

Up to the closing 30 seconds the third 
round was practically a replay of the sec- 
ond. Then Burns missed an overhand 
right that threw him momentarily off bal- 
ance. Instantly Mike's right foot lashed 
upward into Burns’ stomach. Tommy's 
breath whooshed out in a great gasp and 
he dropped as if shot. The 10 count was a 
mere formality. Burns was paralyzed for 
three minutes, and Mike was once again 
secure in his mythical "championship." 

"It has always been my honest opin- 
ion," said Burns many years later, "that 
Klondike Mike would have been a world 
heavyweight champion if he had fol- 
lowed the boxing game." 

— Norman B. Wiltsey 
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Among the hardships of the 
1865 frontier was the taste of the beer. 


Then came Hamm's 


Boer — or what passed (or it — 

was small comfort to the frontiersman. 

Then, right on the edge 
of the frontier, a young master 
brewer named Theodore I famm 
found what he'd been looking for — 
the water best for brewing. 

And the beer that poured 
from his very first barrel 


was clear and amber gold, with 
a flavor that ran deep in every drop. 

That was over 100 years ago. 
Today Theodore Hamm’s 
tiny brewery is one of America's 
biggest. Because the flavor 
of f famm's runs as deep as ever. 
And nothing's come along 
that can beat it. 







BUICK MOTOR DIVISION 



We give you better reasons 
to buy a new car 
than anybody else. 


A modest price doesn't have to mean a 
modest car. 

In Skylark's case, it doesn’t. Here are 
the reasons why. Reasons you can 
believe in: 

Pre-tested tires. 

Every tire on every 1971 Skylark has 
been tested for uniformity under actual 
loaded conditions. To help give 
you a smoother ride. 

Clean engines that also perform. 

The new Skylark engine is 
designed to run efficiently on no-lead 
or low-lead gas with lower exhaust 
pollutants. But without sacrificing 
smoothness or performance. And 


Buick's exclusive nickel-plated engine 
exhaust valves lengthen valve life. 
Traditional Buick quality. 

A semi-closed cooling system that 
should never overheat, even with air 
conditioning. Skylark is the only car in 
its price class that has it. Side guard 
beams for protection. A rustproofed 
body with acrylic paint six coats deep. 
Owner loyalty. 

Once people buy a Buick, they generally 
keep coming back. Proof? Ask any 
Buick owner. 

Our dealers. 

One of the reasons people are loyal to 
Buick: the dealers are loyal to them. 

The 1971 Skylarks are waiting for you 
to test-drive now. 
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